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Welcome From the editor 


Lovable little lines 


As a city kid (well, suburban) who grew up among bustling multi-track Class I 
main lines, I had little exposure to charming scenes like the one below on the Bath 
& Hammondsport. But I’ve always had a soft spot for little railroads in quiet places, 
and I know I’m not alone. Like Andy Griffith's Mayberry, short lines have an appeal 
that extends far beyond the small towns they often served. The approachable 
employees, antique equipment, casual operations, and ramshackle facilities are an 
often-irresistible combination. 

Which is why we've devoted most of this special expanded issue to the smallest 
railroads. First [page 20] we look at one of the few locomotives designed specifically 
for short lines, GE’s 70-tonner. We have three articles about short lines that stuck 
with steam power long after the big roads went to diesels, in Arizona [32], Michi- 
gan [40], and Alabama [66]. In this issue's installment of “Ingles Color Classics” we 
tag along with Dave and his pals as they visit various New York state short lines, in- 
cluding the B&H [42]. A photo gallery [50] takes us to 14 more pikes in a dozen 
states. The Ohio & Morenci [60] is an example of a short line that began as an in- 
terurban. The open spirit that marked many small roads made for a warm welcome 
for a visitor to the tiny Birmingham & Southeastern [64]. “True Color” [14] and 
“Bumping Post” [107] spotlight short lines on two coasts, while “Classics Today” 
profiles the Strasburg Rail Road, chartered 186 years ago and still going strong. 


We hope you enjoy our salute to these lovable little lines. 


[Polit 9. MGreniget 


EDITOR 


- 
a 


In New York's Finger Lakes region, Bath & Hammondsport 44-tonner No. D-1 idles beside 
the short line's picturesque depot and headquarters building at Hammondsport in 1954. 


B. L. Stone, Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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WE MISS 


Walking pastol train's locomotive |) 
in the terminal at the end of atrip;._, 
A potpourri of railroad history, then and now push-pull cab Cars don’t stir the soul. | 


C&NW, Chicago 1957. william.D. Middleton | 
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ROCK | ISLAND 


Variety on the Rock Island 


With the prevalence of run-through and leased power these days, trains are often pulled by diesels in mismatched paint schemes. For decades, the 
Rock Island could mount a vivid variety show with no off-line power at all, as in this late-1950s photo near Houston. First is an F7A in the Rock's freight 
livery, then an F7B in passenger colors, and finally an Alco FA (re-powered with an EMD engine, no less!) in a simplified freight scheme, Linn H. westcott 


Hot load in Kalamazoo! 


ee ‘ 
In 1956, when a waiting motorist held his nose — the traditional re 7 : 
warning for a hotbox — as the caboose of a 140-car NYC freight Fuel for future fires 
passed, the crew stopped in Kalamazoo, Mich., to find the flaming A Penn Central N9 transfer caboose is on the rear of Conrail Manchester- 
journal had set a load of creosoted poles ablaze. Kalamazoo Gazette Hartford, Conn., freight NX-20 on March 23, 1979. The conductor obviously 


has an ample supply of wood to fuel the buggy’s stove! scott a. Hartley 


FULL-SERVICE SHORT LINES What were the five shortest railroads in the U.S. that offered 
freight, passenger, express, and mail service in 1947? See page 7 for the answer! 
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New from Kalmbach 


Beebe & Clegg: Their Endur- 
ing Photographic Legacy 

By John Gruber and John Ryan assisted 
by Mel Patrick. Center for Railroad Pho- 
tography & Art, Madison, Wis. 224 pages. 
$59.95. 


Lucius Beebe virtually launched 
the field of popular, photo-orient- 
ed railroad books in 1938. Before 
his death in 1966, he produced 
some two dozen titles, most with 
his partner and fellow photogra- 
pher Charles Clegg. This beauti- 
fully crafted, lavishly illustrated 
book examines their life together 
(which blended high society and 
gritty railroading), the bulky 
cameras they used, the images 
that influenced them, and the 
various aspects of the railroad 
world to which they turned their 
lenses. Their fascination with the 
obscure and woebegone is re- 
flected in the 106 pages devoted 


STEAM'S LOST 
EMPIRE 

The latest CLassic 

TRAINS special edition 
celebrates the van- 
ished world of great 
locomotives on the - 


SP, Pennsy, Rio Grande narrow 


gauge, UP, New York Central, 


Milwaukee Road, and more. Visit 
KalmbachHobbyStore.com to order. 


TRAINS MAGAZINE 


PHOTO CHARTER 
Trains and the Cum- 
bres & Toltec Scenic 


to short lines, narrow gauges, 
and the Virginia & Truckee. Start- 
ing with the cover, the creative 
images in this superb volume 
show there was far more to the 
pair's work than so-called “smok- 
ing wedge” shots. 

— Robert S. McGonigal 


hee: att 


CHICAGO UNION STATION 


Chicago Union Station 
By Fred Ash. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, Ind. 293 pages. $35. 


This highly readable history of 
the last survivor of Chicago's 
great stations starts with the 
city’s development as a railroad 
hub; recounts the protracted and 
ultimately unsuccessful efforts to 
route all trains into a single, 
mammoth terminal; and charts 
the rise, decline, and at least 
partial rebirth of the 1920s com- 
plex that we know today as Chi- 
cago Union Station. The book 
includes more than 100 illustra- 
tions, a quarter of which are in 
color — but the real value is in 


FT with footboards 


author Ash's narrative; he's 
devoted decades to the study of 
terminals in the Railroad Capital, 
and it shows in this marvelous 
work. — f.S.M. 


= a 
* L. 


Glory of the Sierra 

By Chuck Holland. Tuolumne County 
Historical Society, Sonora, Calif. 120 pages. 
$30. 


Thanks to its many appearances 
in movies and on TV, California's 
Sierra Railroad is one of the most 
famous of all short lines. This 
book presents the road's history, 
lost structures, movie and TV 
work, the intense steam opera- 
tions of the 1970s, and its transi- 
tion to the state-run Railtown 
1897 of today. Nearly all photos in 
this heavily illustrated book are 
color, augmented by 21 full-page 
reproductions of oil paintings. 
Publication rights for the images 
were donated, and all proceeds 
support the work of the Tuolumne 
County Historical Society. — .S.M. 
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As the first big fleet of road freight diesels, Santa Fe’s 100-class 
FTs, used in groups of 3 or 4 units on long trains, were the very 
symbol of mainline power. So there’s something a little off about 
a Santa Fe FT numbered 405, fitted with footboards and extend- 
ed draft gear, and working solo on a transfer run at Emeryville, 
Calif, in June 1950. The road modified (and renumbered) 30 FTs 
for local work, then returned them to road service (and the 100 
series) when more road-switchers became available. .L. martin 


Railroad mark the 

50th anniversary of 

the last revenue . : 
freight train over Cumbres Pass with 
a special doubleheaded 20-car pho- 
to train on August 25-26. Call 888- 
286-2737 to reserve your spot. 
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Three engines, 
three railroads 


In February 1942, war traffic on the Pacific coast 
has warranted this unusual sight on Southern Pa- 
cific train 1-826 departing Los Angeles. The triple- 
header of engines from three railroads consists of 
Burlington 2-6-2 1907, SP 2-8-0 1835, and Rock Is- 
land 4-8-2 4025. The Midwestern visitors have 
even been fitted with headlight blackout hoods 
and SP train indicators. a. u. Best 


SUN VALLEY 


Streamliner City of Sun Valley? 


Union Pacific established the ski resort of Sun Valley, Idaho, on a branch off its Ore- 
gon main line in 1936. Visitors in 1956 rode to the slopes on dashing Fixible Clip- 
pers like this one. Despite the bus's Armour yellow livery and UP shield, its opera- 
tor, Sun Valley Stages, was not affiliated with the railroad. krambles-Peterson Archive 


~~ OBITUARY 
= Edward O. Theisinger, 86, died at Forest, Va., on 
“ December 8, 2017. A native of Long Island, he 

was retired from Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Theisinger contributed scores of color photos and 
seven articles to CLassic TRAINS; his picture of a 
Western Maryland 4-8-4 (left) east of Cumber- 
land, Md., was on page 1 of our Fall 2009 issue, 
one of his two CT covers. 


Once more around the carousel 
The “Toledo Carousel” map with “The Dixie Goes the Back- 
way” on page 54 of our Spring 2018 issue contained a num- 
ber of errors, none of which were attributable to the story's 
author. Below is a corrected version of the map. 
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—— Other lines NKP — Nickel Plate Road 
AA Ann Arbor NYC New York Central 
B&O Baltimore & Ohio PRR Pennsylvania 
C&O Chesapeake & Ohio PM Pere Marquette 
CR Conrail ___ W&LE Wheeling & Lake Erie f 
D&TSL Detroit & Toledo Shore Line wap Wabash 
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ANSWER from page 5. Beaufort & Morehead (North Carolina), 3 miles; Sandersville Railroad (Georgia), 
4 miles; Dardanelle & Russellville (Arkansas), 5 miles; Quincy Railroad (California), 6 miles; Rock Port, Langdon 


& Northern (Missouri), 6 miles. source: Quiz on Railroads and Railroading (AAR, 1947) 


Fast Mail Letters from readers on our Spring 2018 issue 


B&O 2-8-8-0 7312, rear pusher on a coal train, has a long tender with three trucks under it. 


Bruce Fales 


Those long B&O tenders 


Since I am a “tender nut,’ I enjoyed seeing John Rehor’s photo of one of Balti- 
more & Ohios long Vanderbilt tenders on page 5 in “Head End.” You and/or 
many of your readers may not be aware that B&O had perhaps three tenders of 
about that size with three four-wheel trucks under the frame. The middle truck 
must've had some degree of lateral movement ability. The above photo, taken 
by Bruce Fales about 1940, shows the proof with 2-8-8-0 7312, as rear pusher 
on a coal train. Like the tender behind the 2-8-2 in “Head End,’ this tender’s 
water capacity was 22,000 gallons. I have photos of B&O 2-8-8-0s 7109 and 
7120 with similar tenders, all about 54 feet long. — Arnold Menke, Bisbee, Ariz. 


§ We misstated the length of the tender in the “Head End” photo; the correct 
length is 54 feet 9 inches, which is 7 feet longer than a Q-3 Mikado. — R.S.M. 


Southern Belle, pro and con 
Regarding Philip L. Moseley’s “Last 
Days of the Southern Belle” [page 30], I 
was at Grandview, Mo., on November 2, 
1969, to photograph the last run of Kan- 
sas City Southern’s southbound stream- 
liner, with white E unit 27 up front and 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Rome Blair occupying the business car 
Tolmak on the rear end. As the train de- 
parted, Blair’s wave from Tolmak’s rear 
platform was returned with single-finger 
salutes from the railfans in attendance! 
Allen D. Maty, Smithville, Mo. 


More than a half century ago when I 
was a youth, my mother and I would ride 
the Belle from Alexandria, La., to Joplin, 
Mo. We would wait inside the stub-ended 
depot, usually for several hours, with 
only the tiny, white-haired station agent, 
who kept busy with his duties, to keep us 
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company. Mom would wake me about 3 
a.m., and I would see the bright headlight 
of the northbound train as it glided 
downgrade to the depot. Wed walk past 
the diesel to board. When I awoke later, 
near Shreveport, wed enjoy the best-tast- 
ing pancakes I ever had on a dining car. 
By the time the author was working at 
DeQueen, I was a teen riding what was 
left of the Belle to Kansas City, and before 
DeQueen would have enjoyed my burger 
in the cafe-observation car and would be 
watching out the rear windows for signals 
and freights passing in the darkness. 

Time took away my mother, the old 
man at the Alexandria depot, the car at- 
tendants, and the Belle herself, but it has 
not taken away all the memories! 

Thad H. Carter, Marshall, Texas 


Given Mr. Moseley’s comments regard- 
ing KCS passenger-train crews, manage- 


ment must have sent on-board passenger 
personnel to charm school between June 
29, 1967, and 1969. 

My wife Sandra and I, on a trip to cele- 
brate our first wedding anniversary, ar- 
rived in Kansas City from Chicago on the 
Santa Fe to connect with KCS’s overnight 
train 15 as far as Shreveport, La. We tried 
to board our assigned Bedroom B in Car 
15, but our space had been given to an- 
other customer. We were redirected to 
Bedroom C in Car 16, which was hot ow- 
ing to the air conditioning not working 
well. Our car attendant demanded we 
present ourselves at 6:30 a.m. in the diner 
for breakfast. The train left on time at 
9:35 p.m with E unit 25 and an F7B up 
front and 10 cars. 

About 5 a.m. there was a pounding on 
our door. The conductor yelled we had to 
get up and get off, mistaking us for mili- 
tary personnel in another room. Upon 
seeing Sandra, he offered a weak apology. 
Since we could not sleep, we dressed and 
went to the diner-lounge at 6:30 a.m., but 
the car was out of food! 

The Shreveport-New Orleans leg on 
connecting train 9 was uneventful, and 
food was available in the lounge,but we 
were happy to leave the arms of KCS pas- 
senger service. Our trip was a circle from 
Newark, N.J., to Chicago, K.C., New Or- 
leans, and back to Newark. We rode the 
PRR, B&O, Santa Fe, KCS, and Southern, 
and KCS service was down at the bottom 
with the PRRs. 

We got to spend our first anniversary 
in New Orleans. We are still married, but 
KCS did put a strain on our big trip. 

Walter A. Appel, Lynnwood, Wash. 


Twin Ports appreciation 

Being a transplant to the Twin Ports of 
Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis., I enjoyed 
Jeremy Plant's well-written and amply il- 
lustrated “A Day and a Half in Duluth” 
[page 66]. Although local railroading has 
been “streamlined” and traffic reflects to- 
day’s containerized freight and mono-col- 
ored diesels, the Twin Ports remain a rail 
hub, and Great Lakes shipping only en- 
hances the fun. 

Bob Gile, Gordon, Wis. 


Toledo's circular railroad 

I was amazed and pleased to see 
Charles Geletzke’s “The Dixie Goes the 
Backway” [page 54] about our area's “up- 
per” Maumee River bridge on the old To- 
ledo Terminal. Recently at the weekly 
Wood County Sheriff’s luncheon, there 


was a discussion about that bridge, which 
is right next to the Ohio Turnpike. 

Wood County Engineer John Musteric 
was there and explained that the bridge 
was designed to swing 90 degrees to al- 
low tall ships to pass, but the solid rock 
river bottom prevented dredging, so the 
mechanism was never installed. I shared 
my copy of the CLASSIC TRAINS issue with 
the luncheon group, and they were fasci- 
nated with author Geletzke’s Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line photo and learning 
about the Toledo Terminal being the 
city’s “carousel.” 

Jon Lee, Perrysburg, Ohio 


§ The Toledo Terminal map had a sub- 
stantial number of errors, including omit- 
ting Chesapeake & Ohio, so we are run- 
ning a corrected version, with Conrail and 
NeW predecessors labeled for clarity, in 
“Head End” on page 7. — R.S.M. 


GTW’'s Last Steam Show 
Thanks go to J. David Ingles for reviv- 


ing a lot of Grand Trunk Western memo- 
ries with his “America’s Last Real Steam 
Show” [page 20]. As Id sit on my grand- 
father’s dock looking toward the south 
end of Lake Lansing in the 1950s, the 
stage was set by the raised GTW right of 
way and the narrows of the lake. A pa- 
rade of trains would pass, led by 6400-se- 
ries streamlined passenger engines and 


Remembering the CASO 


Kevin P. Keefe deserves credit in his “Mile- 
posts” column on page 12 for finding a silver 
thread in the Penn Central debacle. | learned 
of the PC merger while | was a college stu- 
dent working in an office of the Canadian Pa- 
cific in Montreal. | had to keep my interest in 
trains — especially in New York Central’s 
cross-Ontario subsidiary Canada Southern 
(CASO) — “in the closet” while working 
“professionally.” The CASO’s double-track 
main line had slowly declined over the years 
as the Central diverted traffic to south of 
Lake Erie, but the real demise occurred with 
CASO’s bankruptcy and sale jointly to CP and 
Canadian National, neither having any inter- 
est in it save for the Detroit—Windsor river 
tunnel and the Fort Erie—Buffalo international 
bridge. Today the right of way is just a weedy 
trail, and I’ve never forgiven Penn Central for 
the wreck of the Canada Southern, or as my 
late grandmother from Ohio always called it, 
the Michigan Central. 

Mark Hymers, Fredericton, 

New Brunswick, Canada 


SP Steam from Monte Vista thei as 
v 

La Begin the journey 

in Houston, Tx. 

Travel NEasterly 

to Beaumont, Tx 

& east to Louisiana 


Lake Charles, Wel 
Lafayette, Frankli 
= & on to Algiers in 


: =a New Orleans 

Come on along on SPs Houston-New Orleans Line & branches 

Full page, black & white photographs, Roster & Action 

gute from fi ne railroad book stores & hobby shops 
world wide - visit our website for a dealer near you. 
Please call $27, 50 P st ined 

Pear 2 O0 ing 

(970)76 1-0180 www.montevistapublishing.com 


1625 Mid Valley Dr. #1-160, Steamboat Springs, Co. 80487 
mup at zirkel.us CO. residents please add the appropriate tax. 


www.trainsshipsplanes.com 


Experience the All-American Railroad! 


Trains editor, David Morgan, so named the NP in 1985 


Join the NPRHA and 
Receive the Benefits! ~. 


NPRHA members are 
mailed four Mainstreeter | « 
magazines and a color 
calendar each year. 
Join online at 
www.NPRHA.org, or 
for details, write. . 


Northern Pacific Structure and Car Models 


NP Structures & Cars built to their Standard Plans 
available exclusively at www.NPRHA.org. 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Historical Association 
PO Box 2937, Kirkland, WA 98083-2937 


Special Offer: Why and How the F40PHs Continue 


Join Shore Line for 2018, and receive First=Fastest each quarter, in print and/or by 
download. PLUS, you will receive the Autumn and Winter 2017 issues 
that explain in detail why and how the legacy F40PH Locomotives continue to serve Metra. 


Metra arranged fo. use three C&NW business cars for an inspection trip covering a portion of the 

&E Railway on August:16; 1990. Pulling presentation car lowa River, diner Cedar River and theater 

observation car Fox River past 16th Street tower was Metra’s newest F40PH-2 at the time, 184. 

A Special Offer for Classic Trains Magazine Readers 
Would you like to learn about the Forty years of Chicagoland F40PH locomotives? The answer is in 

First & Fastest. Become a 2018 Shore Line member today and immediately receive the Autumn and Winter 
2017 magazines as two bonus issues that explain why the F40PH is called the Unlikely Heir to the Throne. 
Dues are $37.00 in U.S. funds. Dispatch Seven is available to members for only $15.00, a $10.00 savings. 


Name 
Address 
f City 


H Email 


Amer tee 


State Zip 


Dispatch Seven, 

A Transportation 
Miracle has won 
the R&LHS David P. 
Morgan Award for 
2017. P.O. Box 425 Dept CT « Lake Forest, IL 60045-0425 * www.shore-line.org 


To order by mail, send a check or money order in U.S. funds, along with your name and mailing address, to Shore Line at the address below. 
To join Shore Line and purchase at a discount, visit www.shore-line.org. To order online using a credit card, visit www.shore-line.org/Special. lasso. 
Join Shore Line for 2018, dues are $37.00, and receive First & Fastest each quarter, in print and/or by Electreaoreacer download. 
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Join us in Olympia July 18-21! 


At our first joint convention with the 
Milwaukee Road Historical Association, 
you can attend presentations about Milw- 
UP joint operations in Washington state, 
ride steam train excursions, and tour rail- 
related attractions in the Puget Sound 
area. At our banquet, hear Bill Brodsky 


tell of efforts to save Milwaukee’s 
Pacific Extension from abandonment. 


1930's - 1950's on 5 DVD's 


Item 001 Rare & Stunning 1930's-1940's. 


Eastern, Midwest, & South. 


Join the Union Pacific Historical Society to 


receive our highly acclaimed quarterly 
magazine, The Streamliner, as well as 
discounts on selected items in the 
Company Store. Sustaining members 
also receive our beautiful calendar. 


Call or visit our website to become a 


member, register for the convention, or 


purchase books, models or drawings. 


P.O. Box 4006 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 


3 Streamliners & Much More! 


004 All color, Great Variety! 


005 + Short Lines & Logging. 


+$ 6.00 S&H for 1 + $1 for ea add'l on same order 
L ‘ 


www.herronrail.com 


(307) 635-5197 It is 


Subscribe Today! 
Call 800-533-6644 


Mail Orders: 2016 N. Village Ave. Tampa, FL 33612 


Every issue is packed with: 


Remarkable 
photos 


Detailed reporting 


Personal 
recollections 


And more! 


EMD veteran Preston Cook provides a step-by-step, 
photo-driven look at the entire locomotive manufac- 
turing process. This multipart series, beginning in 
the Spring-Summer 2018 issue of Railroad History, 
also includes a general history of EMD’s La Grange, 
Ill., plant from groundbreaking to demolition. 


Railroad History is the journal 
of the Railway & Locomotive 
Historical Society. Get your 
copy by joining R&LHS, or 

as a non-member for $15 
postpaid (PayPal accepted) 
from Alden Dreyer, 91 
Reynolds Rd., Shelburne, 

MA 01370; 413-625-6384; 
aldendreyer@gmail.com 


R&LHS membership is only $35 per year. Join today at rlhs.org 
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6300s on freights, all of them 4-8-4s, plus 
a few 2-8-2s and a 4-6-2 on the local 
freight. On the Detroit Division, I re- 
member a Pacific pulling a mail train to 
Grand Rapids, its rods and wheels a blur. 
On a trip to Durand, we waited at a 
crossing for a stopped 6400 as it tried to 
start, its drivers slipping wildly until the 
engineer got it going. These GTW steam 
memories are still vivid in 60 years later. 
John Ainslie, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


In March 1960 the Detroit Free Press 
began an article thusly: “Last night at the 
Brush Street Station, they said, ‘A Requi- 
em for a Heavyweight” CLassic TRAINS 
readers of a certain age will understand 
the newspaper's lead sentence. 

Herbert Pence, Manchester, N.H. 


The photo on page 29 of GIW 4-8-4 
6323 coming off the Saginaw River bridge 
rang a bell with me, as author Dave Ingles 
and I must have been standing side by 
side, for I shot a virtually identical Koda- 
chrome slide. 

Paul Orlow, Franklin, N.C. 


I really enjoyed “America’s Last Real 
Steam Show” on the GTW. It indeed was 
long overdue, and though I'm a longtime 
TRAINS reader, I did not realize David P. 
Morgan's blind spot on GTW coverage. 
GTW steam was so near, but I was oblivi- 
ous. The closest I ever got were the post- 
GTW fan trips out of Chicago with Dick 
Jensen's ex-GTW 4-6-2 5629. 

Bob Johnston, Chicago, Ill. 


As a fan of Canadian National, to me 
the article on GT W steam was a delight- 
ful treat, and I appreciate the detailed 
captions. The one on the bottom of page 
22 has a typo, though — it should read 
Baldwin K-4-b Pacifics 5632-5634. 

Nelson Pickett, Selwyn, Ontario, Canada 


The GTW really article hit home. I am 
75 and grew up in Detroit, and [ma 
longtime Michigan Railroad Club mem- 
ber who’ ridden on many of its fan trips. 
My father worked near Milwaukee Junc- 
tion, and I spent time there watching the 
trains. I remember steam at GI'W’s sta- 
tion in Grand Rapids, and really liked the 
article’s photos at Durand, 

Charles Baldwin, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


End of an era on SP 
As someone who lives “across the 
pond” and models Southern Pacific in 


wae. way SANE NZ : 


the early 1950s, with a fleet that is 95 per- 
cent steam, I welcomed seeing Richard 
Lohse’ article, “Pipe Train to Marysville” 
[page 34], from 1956. It nicely depicts the 
end of a great era on the SP. 
Paul Doggett, Bury, 
Lancashire, United Kingdom 


Spring stumbles 

+ Page 24: The construction year for 
GTW’s U-4-b class 4-8-4s was 1938. 

+ Page 48: The top photo shows a 
southbound NYC freight on the Hudson 
River's east bank, at Peekskill, N.Y. 

» Page 58: The second-to-last sentence 
should read: “Ton-miles generated by 
private and for-hire carriers more than 
trebled from 19.7 million in 1929 to 62 


million in 1940” New Rochelle, N.Y., not t Rye 
e Page 77: Pere Marquette 2-8-4 1225 
was not at the 1995 Steamtown opening. Regarding “Photo Special, Penn Central and its predecessors” coverage of the New Haven, 
+ Page 88: The two small photos the caption on the top photo on page 46 is incorrect. The four-car train of 4400-series M.U. 
should be credited to Chuck Almarez, cars is heading east on Track 4 after leaving New Rochelle, NY, not Rye. The photo was tak- 
Fire and Light Gallery. en from the east end of the westbound station platform, directly under the North Avenue 


overpass. Photographer T. J. Donahue documented this spot (above, with electric motor 325) 
before “NW” Tower and the New Rochelle freight yard (off to the right) were removed. Recent 


Write us at Fast Mail, : : 
Classic Trains, 2.0. Box 1612, Waukesha, WI 53187- investments here have created anew and longer Amtrak platform extending under the re- 
1612; email: fastmail@classictrainsmag,.com. built North Avenue overpass, improving the flexibility in operating the new interlocking. 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity. Bob Hughes, Warren, R.l. 


A Historical Look at 
Moving Produce by Rail 


TWstshaer| GUIDE TO INDUSTRIES SERIES 
TRAFFIC From the late 1800s through the 1960s, the produce industry was 
PRODUCE I a key railroad customer, as railcars transported all types of fruit 


xTRA NS and vegetables from various growing areas to the marketplace. 


Author Jeff Wilson provides a prototype guide and historical 
account of all aspects of moving perishables — covering the 
development of refrigerator cars, growing and harvesting, 
express trains, icing cars, and loading, shipping, and delivery 
operations. The book incudes 200 photos (many from the steam 
and early diesel eras) as well as car fleet information. 


#12500 « $21.99 


Kalmbach 
Media 


Buy now from your local hobby shop! 
Shop at KalmbachHobbyStore.com 


_ ~ _ ~y 
—— Wett Wilson - | Sales tax where applicable. 


Mileposts Commentary by Kevin P. Keefe 


Storybook short line 


Nevada's Virginia & Truckee had all the ingredients to be a classic of its genre 


Be Xie 


when it comes to 
short lines. My ideal certainly would nev- 
er pass muster with the American Short 
Line & Regional Railroad Association. 

To me, the consummate short line 
runs through impossible but beautiful 
country. Its fortunes are tied to something 
that booms and goes bust. Its legacy is 
disproportionate to its actual economic 
value. Its history is populated with bigger- 
than-life characters. It has to have cool 
steam locomotives. And ultimately, flat 
broke, it has to limp off into the sunset. 

That could be the definition of several 
railroads, but it’s the essence of Nevada's 
Virginia & Truckee, a storybook short 
line if there ever was one. The V&T was 
organized in 1868 in the state capital of 
Carson City and chartered to build north- 
easterly toward Gold Hill and, later, Vir- 
ginia City, two towns in the heart of the 
Comstock Lode, the fabulous concentra- 
tion of silver deposits. The lode didnt last 
long — it was in decline by 1874 — but 
not before it turned Virginia City into one 
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Not long before the fabled Virginia & Truckee shut down in mid-1950, handsome Ten-Wheeler 26 heads the daily mixed train at Carson City. 


ria 


Lucius Beebe, California State Railroad Museum Library & Archives BC1677 


of the West’s great boomtowns. 

The V&T did indeed conquer impossi- 
ble country. In 14 miles its original line 
climbed 1,358 feet by means of a tortuous 
series of horseshoe curves, fills, and tun- 
nels. In 1872, V&T encountered consider- 
ably less resistance when it built north 31 
miles through high desert to connect with 
the Central Pacific at Reno. 

Later, in 1906, a 15-mile extension 
south to Minden was comparatively easy 
— and absolutely necessary. 
The Comstock ore had 


In its last years, 


and back in New York. He died in 1910. 
Mills’ grandson, Ogden L. Mills, was a 
congressman and unsuccessful guberna- 
torial candidate in New York who became 
President Hoover's treasury secretary. 
Perhaps the gloom of his Hoover associa- 
tion rubbed off — Mills owned the V&T 
during its sharp decline. The road went 
bankrupt in 1939, one year after he died. 
Then came Lucius Beebe, railroading’s 
flamboyant man of letters. Beebe and his 
partner Charles Clegg moved 
to Virginia City in the late 


played out and the only relic V&T was achingly 40s, when Beebe bought the 


able source of business was 
the agriculture around Min- 
den. Compared with the line to Virginia 
City, the south end was a startling visual 
contrast, a flat, pastoral railroad landscape. 
The V&T had its compelling charac- 
ters. One of the earliest was Darius Ogden 
Mills, the wealthy New York banker who 
moved to California for the Gold Rush in 
1849, stayed in the West, and eventually 
invested in V&T. Later in life, his philan- 
thropy left a mark across the Bay Area 


picturesque. 


Territorial Enterprise news- 
paper, and they embraced 
the West with characteristic flair. That in- 
cluded the V&T — or what was left of it. 
Clearly headed toward oblivion, the 

V&T became Beebe's great cause, and he 
wrote extensively to draw attention to the 
railroad’s plight. You could hardly blame 
him for the fixation. In its last years, the 
V&T was achingly picturesque. The line to 
Virginia City was gone, torn up in 1941, 
but down below the mountain Beebe and 


Clegg recorded just about every linear foot 
of the railroad. Steam was everywhere: in 
their portraits of mixed trains running 
through the Washoe Canyon, posing out- 
side the arched doorways of the Carson 
City enginehouse, waddling past cotton- 
woods on the way down to Minden. 

In 1947, in Mixed Train Daily, his 
greatest book, Beebe had this to say about 
his beloved railroad: “Probably no operat- 
ing railroad in the United States is as pic- 
turesque as the V&T as it flashes across 
Truckee Meadows and rounds the high, 
winding track at Lakeview. Even divorced 
from its romantic past, which it never can 
be, it would have style; it is something to 
gladden the eye and catch the heart with 
its going. And the past neither time nor 
any other agency can take from it” 

If he were still around, Beebe might be 
heartened to know that some of the origi- 
nal V&T remains in business. The Virgin- 
ia & Truckee tourist line has operated out 
of Virginia City since the 1970s, when it 
began running over a couple of miles of 
restored track down to Gold Hill. Dra- 
matic expansion came after 2005 when the 
Nevada Commission for the Restoration 
of the V&T Railway began investing mil- 
lions of dollars on the twisting right of 
way from Gold Hill down to a place called 
Eastgate, on the edge of Carson City. The 
V&T offers rides on both segments. 

Carson City is the home of the Nevada 
State Railroad Museum, a small but first- 
class museum that’s a shrine to the V&T. 
Among the many Virginia & Truckee 
items in its collection are the exquisitely 
polished 4-4-0 Inyo and McKeen motor 
car 22. There's more to see north of Car- 
son City on the drive up to Reno, where 
the old right of way is visible in places. 

The best way to get a feel for the V&T 
is to drive up to Virginia City, stop along 
Highway 341 at a knoll on the south edge 
of town, and watch as one of V&T’s steam 
locomotives comes chuffing out of town. 
From that windswept hilltop, Virginia 
City doesn't look much different than it 
did in 1950. You can imagine Beebe and 
Clegg down there in some saloon, knock- 
ing back highballs and plotting once 
again to save the good old V&T. 


KEVIN P. KEEFE joined 
the TRAINS staff in 1987, 
became Editor in 1992, 
and retired in 2016 as 
Kalmbach Publishing 
Coss vice president, 
editorial. His weekly 
blog “Mileposts” is at 
Classic TrainsMag.com. 


Available from the C&NW/ Historical Society 


Reproduction C&NW archive books 


C&NW Passenger 
Train Consists 
1930 Photocopy 
reproduction book shows 
consists of all C&NW and 
CStPM&0 passenger trains in 1930. This book 
shows types of cars, and origin and destination 
of car types on specific trains, but does not 
show any specific car numbers or names. 
Spiral bound. 111 pages. 

$25.00 postpaid 


All prices in this ad include shipping & handling to US addresses. Illinois residents please add 9.5% sales tax. 


TO ORDER, send a check to C&NWHS: P.O. Box 1068 North Riverside, IL 60546 


Visit us at www.cnwhs.org 


LEBRATE-THE OF STEAM 


— 


Steam’s Lost Empire explores the grit, the power, and the beauty of a 
beloved era in railroad history. The 124-page special issue features 
classic articles from Trains magazine including: 


¢ A Day in the Life of an Engineer — Photos document the last two 
runs of a veteran Southern Pacific engineer, on a 4-8-2 and a 
cab-forward. 


¢ 90 Miles an Hour Aboard a 4-6-4 — Trains Editor David P. 
Morgan rides one of America’s fastest steam locomotives, a 
Milwaukee Road streamlined 4-6-4. 


¢ ALL-NEW: Ten Days in March — A California railfan finds a remote 
world of steam on the Rio Grande narrow gauge. 


e And more! 


Order your copy today at 
KalmbachHobbyStore.com/ Steam 


P32288 
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Prosperous 
New Jersey pike 


The Raritan River Railroad extended from a connection with the New York & Long 
Branch at South Amboy, N.J., 12 miles west to New Brunswick. NY&LB parents Jersey 
Central and Pennsy controlled the little pike until 1965, when the Central took over in 
is operated by Conrail Shared Assets. In this mid-1974 photo, Raritan River No. 5, one 
of six SW900s that replaced several ex-Army 0-6-0s in 1954, heads west at Milltown. 


Jack DeRosset, Arthur Peterson collection 
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Fallen Flags Remembered a took back at a departed major carrier 


Long effort to open B.C’s interior 


Launched in 1912, the province's Pacific Great Eastern wouldn't become “whole” for 44 years 


BY DON EVANS 


M630 710, still lettered PGE, leads a northbound near Lillooet in July 1977. A cabless M420B and a leased CN C424 are among the trailing units. 


n Railway, 
incorporated February 27, 1912, was con- 
ceived to open up the interior of Canada’s 
westernmost province, British Columbia, 
to generate economic growth and pros- 
perity. It would connect Vancouver, the 
major coastal port of “B.C.,” with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific's main line at Prince 
George, 427 miles north. (Vancouver al- 
ready was linked to the Dominion’s east- 
ern provinces by rail when Canadian Pa- 
cific drove its “last spike” at Craigallechie, 
B.C., on November 7, 1885.) 

PGE was so named perhaps to attract 
British investment, and it did get some 
from England's Great Eastern Railway, 
but it wouldn't have contiguous rails to 
Prince George until 1952, and those were 
from Squamish, not Vancouver. Geogra- 
phy was a big problem. PGE struggled 
into existence with two disconnected sec- 
tions. One reached 12.7 miles from North 
Vancouver to Horseshoe Bay, but this 
first incarnation would not last. The main 
line, which began at the dock in Squa- 
mish (named Newport at the time), was 
built with starts and stops during 1912-21 
for 347 miles to Quesnel (Kwih-NELL). 

The project struggled with financial 
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challenges, and when early private fi- 
nancing failed, the railway became an as- 
set of the Province in 1918, making it 
subject to changes in political will that 
created those starts and stops. 
Construction north from Squamish 
encountered obstacles, with the first train 
reaching Lillooet (Lil-oo-ETT), 118 miles 
north, on February 20, 1915. Plans to 


It’s 1949 at Quesnel, then the end of the line, as PGE’s last new engine, 2-8-2 163, heads south 


re So Sa 


James C. Herold, J. David Ingles collection 


close the Horseshoe Bay-Squamish gap 
were shelved due to construction costs 
along the steep cliffs of Howe Sound. Pas- 
sengers traveled from Vancouver to 
Squamish by Union Steamship; freight 
moved by tug and barge before resuming 
the journey north on the isolated rails. 
The short North Shore Subdivision, 
meantime, opened in January 1914 con- 


with a freight ahead of the passenger train, whose 70-tonners have run around upon arrival. 


David A. Strassman 


St 
Herewith the “before a 


nd after” of PGE passenger service: Two 70-tonners haul mixed train north from Squamish ca. 1950 (left), and tri- 


weekly Prince George-North Vancouver train 2, with two Budd cars (RDC3 BC-31 and an RDC1), loads at Williams Lake (right) in August 1972. 


Left, Linn H. Westcott; right, Robert P. Schmidt, J. David Ingles collection 


necting North Vancouver first with Dun- 
darave, then in 1915 with Whytecliff 
(Horseshoe Bay). Mostly this was a local 
passenger line, with early Hall Scott gas 
cars 101, 102, and 103 the regular con- 
veyances to the Whytecliff picnic area. 
Service was discontinued by 1928 but the 
right of way was not abandoned. 

PGE’ first bought-new steam locomo- 
tive, 2-8-0 No. 51, arrived from Montreal 
Locomotive Works in 1913, supplement- 
ing secondhand power. It and sister 52 
served until retirement in 1954, by then 
in a fleet of more than a dozen 2-8-0s and 
2-8-2s. PGE's last steam engine was 2-8-2 
163, built in 1947 and scrapped in 1956. 

Passenger accommodations, often in 
mixed trains, were in an eclectic assem- 
blage of used cars from across North 
America, including former Indiana Rail- 
road interurban sleeping cars and coach- 
es and diners cast off by several roads. 

A lone GE 65-tonner, 551, was PGE’s 
first diesel, built in June 1948 to be the 
Squamish dock switcher. It was joined 
during 1949-50 by six GE 70-tonners 
that plied the main line in pairs, provid- 
ing tractive power equivalent to a 2-8-2. 
Next, during 1951-53 as the railway grew, 
were eight beefier Alco-style RSC3s (AIA 
trucks for PGE’s light rail), 561-568, from 
Montreal (soon reshod to B-B), then 10 
RS3s, 569-578, and in 1956, RS10s 579- 
586, all able to serve as the track was be- 
ing upgraded for more and heavier trains. 
All wore the orange paint scheme with a 
green stripe as found on the 70-tonners. 
By 1956 all steam had been retired. 


The dream achieved 

PGE kept expanding, pushing north 
from Quesnel in 1949. After constructing 
a big bridge over the Cottonwood River, a 
major obstacle, PGE in 1952 reached 


Prince George to connect with Canadian 
National’s former GTP main line from 
Alberta to the seaport of Prince Rupert. 

The other gap, connecting Squamish 
with North Vancouver, was filled during 
1953-56 as a major construction project 
— blasting the right of way out of the 
vertical rock walls along Howe Sound, a 
Coastal ford — was completed. The chal- 
lenges here were not just physical, how- 
ever. The old right of way, unused since 
1928 but not officially abandoned, still 
was in place through West Vancouver, 
but many residents had occupied parts of 
it, assuming a train would never again be 
seen in their backyards! Despite the up- 
roar, the trains did indeed return. 

British Columbia's Premier W.A.C. 
Bennett had become the champion of the 
PGE, and indeed B.C. now had a contin- 
uous railway through its central interior, 
providing a rail transportation route for 
the forest products and mineral deposits 
plentiful in the region. 

PGE ran a two-section special train to 
formally open the line in August 1956. 
Orange PGE diesels led consists includ- 
ing PGE, CPR, CNR, Great Northern, 
and Milwaukee Road passenger cars as 
the celebration moved north from North 
Vancouver. But for all the pomp and re- 
construction, PGE still remained a work 
in progress — the three diesels on the 
first train each had to be separated with 
two freight cars to deal with bridge 
weight restrictions, and a landslide oc- 
curred, delaying the train several hours 
on the newly built section along Howe 
Sound. But the dream had been achieved. 

With the railway now complete, an- 
other era began. It was time to modernize 
the passenger service, and PGE selected 
Budd Rail Diesel Cars to replace its eclec- 
tic collection of ancient passenger cars. 


Arriving in 1956 were three each all- 
coach RDC1s, BC-10 to BC-12, and 
coach-mail-express “combine” RDC3s, 
BC-30 to BC-32. By 1957 they provided 
the mainstay passenger service, and by 
1959 other PGE passenger trains were 
history. RDCs were ideal for the route, as 
they could accelerate and brake quickly, 
and run at a higher track speed than lo- 
comotive-hauled conventional consists. 
This allowed a North Vancouver-Prince 
George run to be a day trip. 

In subsequent years PGE would add 
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Fallen Flags Remembered 


TTT 


Two of PGE’s 18 bought-new Montreal-built RS3s switch at Prince George on July 8, 


be Me es 


1977, Front 


unit 567 wears the last PGE emblem, while trailer 566 has the British Columbia Railway logo. 


Two photos this page, James C. Herold, J. David Ingles collection 


British Columbia's ex-CPR Royal Hudson 2860 
snakes along Howe Sound at Horseshoe Bay 
with a Squamish-bound excursion in July '77. 


several secondhand Budd cars, with a 
peak fleet of 12 and trains as long as 9 
RDCs. The RDC3s were equipped with 
small kitchens to offer meal service, and 
the train name Caribou Dayliner came 
into use. While many schedule experi- 
ments would occur, the standard opera- 
tion settled into daily service from North 
Vancouver to Lillooet and return, with 
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some cars being separated at Lillooet 
three days a week to continue on to Prince 
George, returning south the next day. 


Reaching the resources 
Premier Bennett was not finished in 
expanding PGE farther north to tap B.C’s 
timber and ore reserves. The railway built 
north from Prince George into the Peace 

River area, reaching Fort St. John, 262 
miles away via Chetwynd, by 1958. Sec- 
ondary lines were built west 24 miles 
from Kennedy to Mackenzie; from Chet- 
wynd east 61 miles to Dawson Creek and 
a connection with Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways (later CN); and in 1968 from near 
Prince George northwest 73 miles to Fort 
St. James. Bennett envisioned this “Dease 
Lake extension” to someday reach Yukon 
Territory and Alaska, but with less de- 
mand for asbestos and copper, the area’s 
primary resources, construction beyond 
Dease Lake, 412 miles from Fort St. 
James, became impractical. Construction 
ended in the late 1970s; track exists to 
Mileage 309.5, but operation ends at 
Minaret, mileage 274. 

A push farther north 252 miles from 
Fort St. John had reached Fort Nelson, at 
Milepost 300 from Dawson Creek on the 
Alaska Highway, in 1971, creating a 
975.7-mile trunk from North Vancouver. 
The final expansion, the 82-mile Tumbler 
Ridge branch east to two coal mines, 
opened in 1983. This line was notable for 
being electrified, because of two long 
tunnels, with seven new 6,000 h.p. Gen- 
eral Motors/ASEA GF6C units as motive 
power. When the Quintette mine closed 
in 2000, the outer 12 miles, through the 


tunnels, became dormant, so the electrifi- 
cation was turned off and diesels ran 
through, 70 miles to the Bullmoose Mine. 
When it closed in 2003, the line was 
mothballed, but part of it has recently re- 
opened, again with diesels going through. 

All this expansion resulted in a 1,261- 
mile railway, the third-largest in Canada, 
opening the province's natural resources 
and generating the considerable econom- 
ic benefit expected by those who first 
dreamed of the project. 


Meanwhile, a new name 

Reflecting reality, the system had been 
renamed British Columbia Railway 
(BCOL) in 1972, although the recent 
PGE two-tone green color scheme (later 
solid green) on equipment was retained. 
During the ’70s, BCOL modernized its 
rolling stock and upgraded its infrastruc- 
ture. More diesels came, and the fleet was 
virtually all Montreal-built until 1980, 
when new GM SD40-2s were acquired. 
(An FM switcher was briefly on hand in 
1971-72.) BCOL became a mecca for 
Alco fans, with models $13, RS3, RS10, 
RS18, C630M, M630, M420, and M420B 
(cabless) active, plus some Alcos: two ex- 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming RS3s; two 
ex-Lehigh & Hudson River C420s; and 
nine ex-Erie Lackawanna C425s. The re- 
liance on big six-motor units to pull lon- 
ger and heavier freights became possible 
as the main line was steadily upgraded 
with strengthened bridges, improved 
right of way, and welded rail. The north- 
ern reaches remained the realm of 
four-motor units, however. 

From its early days, PGE always had 
been a fan favorite, with its spectacular 
scenery and rugged determination to get 
somewhere, then later, long-distance 
RDC trains. Attractions beyond Alco/ 
MLW diesels would come, as in 1974 the 
railway began a steam excursion program 
on the south end with the provincially 
owned former Canadian Pacific Royal 
Hudson 2860, which would last 25 years. 
Also in the future was 17 years of the 
electrified mine branch. 

The year 1984 saw another basic 
change and a restructuring, with the re- 
naming to BC Rail and provincial red- 
white-and-blue colors replacing green. 
With the old MLW plant closing in 1985, 
GE diesels joined BC Rail’s fleet, 24 Dash 
8-40CM cowl units being first. Passenger 
service expanded, with the Pacific Star- 
light Dinner Train and Whistler North- 


Pennsylvania Railroad Technical & Historical Society 


Two of the new GM/ASEA 6,000 h.p. GF6C mo- 
tors rest on the Tumbler Ridge branch on July 
22, 1984. The electrification lasted until 2000. 


John C. Benson 


wind tour train. The heady times would 
not last, though, as the new services and 
the Royal Hudson train ceased in 2000- 
01. Finally, on October 31, 2002, the reg- 
ular RDC passenger trains ended 45 
years of service. 

All this was in preparation for divesti- 
ture by the Province, culminating with 
the sale of freight-only BC Rail to Cana- 
dian National July 15, 2004. CN contin- 
ues to run virtually the entire railway. 


DON EVANS, a lifelong railfan living in 
North Vancouver, is a director of the Heri- 
tage Rail Alliance and President Emeritus 
of the West Coast Railway Association, 
which in its Squamish museum has a col- 
lection of equipment including Royal Hud- 
son 2860 and many items of PGE heritage. 
This is his second CLassic Trains byline. 


(comparative figures are for 1929, 1984 
[change to BC Rail], and 2004 [sale to CN]) 
Route-miles: 348; 1,261; 1,421 
Locomotives: 12; 126; 106 

Passenger cars: 28; 6; 0 

Freight cars: 309; 703; 8,359 
Headquarters city: Vancouver, B.C. 
Special interest group: West Coast Railway 
Association, wera.org 

Notable passenger train: Caribou Dayliner 
Recommended reading: PGE-BCR 100 
Years, by Donald C. Lewis (LPD Publishing); 
British Columbia Railway, by J. F. Garden 
(Polla Books) 

Sources: Historical Guide to North American 
Railroads (Kalmbach, 2014); Canadian Track- 
side Guide; author's references 
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Crashes 
that change 
Fallroading. 


Defective equipment. Human error. Mother Nature. 


Train Wrecks 2 explores some of the worst railroad accidents in history. 
The 100-page special edition includes more than a dozen stories about 
major derailments across North America and the safety measures that 
resulted from these events. Covered topics include: 


Explosions ¢ Floods ¢ Grade-crossing accidents ¢ Evacuations 


Personal stories ¢ Sobriety e Cleanup ¢ Rerailing ¢ Licensing 


Positive train control ¢ Hazardous materials ¢ New technologies 


Promotional offer available for a limited time. Free standard shipping to U.S. addresses only. 
Train Wrecks 2 will arrive in June 2018. 
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General Electric's nimble 70-ton 


diesel was a popular choice for 
short lines seeking to modernize 
in the post-World War Il era 


All three 70-tonners owned by the 
29-mile Lancaster & Chester ("The 
Springmaid Line”) team up ona 

freight at Chester, S.C., in fall 1963. 


for.the little guys - 
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Claremont & Concord No. 11 skirts Lake Sunapee at Sataart N. H., in in 1956. One of the first 70 tonners built (in October "46), the unit came a 
New Hampshire from New York's Saratoga & Schuylerville in 1954 upon Pinsly-owned C&C's start-up on a 57-mile former Boston & Maine line. 


eneral Electric's 70-ton, 
660 h.p. diesel-electric 
locomotive was a savior 
for many short lines that 
would have been aban- 
doned in the post-World 
War II economy. Invest- 
ing in that diesel model, 
almost always to replace 
steam power, provided 
substantial returns for beleaguered small 
railroads, enabling many of them to stay 
in business. 

The builder conceived its 70-tonner 
during the war. When the hostilities 
ceased, GE was ready to transfer its new 
design from the drawing board to the 
production line. After a prototype in 
spring 1946, the first 70-tonners came off 
the line at the big plant in Erie, Pa., in 
October 1946. (The prototype, No. 7001, 
went to Quebec to become Thurso & Na- 
tion Valley No. 5.) 

At this time, the term “road-switcher” 
had not yet entered the railroad lexicon, 
but the lightweight newcomer was just 
that, a “shortline road-switcher,’ as the 
term would be defined. GE advertised the 
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model as suitable for freight, switching, 
and passenger service, all duties that larg- 
er “general purpose” or “road-switcher” 
diesels were also designed to perform. In- 
deed, GE's 70-tonner would see service in 
all those categories, plus others such as 
work and mixed trains. Many short lines’ 
70-tonners would make up the train they 
would then haul over the road. They 
were equally at home switching industry 
tracks or drilling in (usually small) classi- 
fication yards. Optional multiple-unit 
controls enhanced the 70-tonner’s utility, 
and the model even sold to a handful of 
Class I roads. They were ideal for light- 
rail and/or short-consist branch lines. 

After the war, many shortline presi- 
dents saw their revenue plunge owing to 
the loss of war-related business. At the 
same time, traffic was being lured away 
by highway carriers. This trend added to 
the rising costs in labor, equipment, and 
fuel that short lines were facing. 

Excluding costs of maintaining a right 
of way, the expenses of operating loco- 
motives directly affected the ledgers of 
small railroads more than any other cost. 
In the mid-1940s, nearly all short lines 


B. L. Stone, Krambles-Peterson Archive 


still relied on steam power. By their de- 
sign, steam locomotives required main- 
taining an enginehouse and other facili- 
ties, a costly endeavor. If a short line had 
several engines, usually one out of every 
three was out of service to have its flues 
washed out and/or running repairs made. 
Moreover, many steam locomotives on 
short lines were old, obsolete, and worn 
out. A constant watch on locomotive fires 
and steam pressure generally required 
one or more employees to perform hos- 
tler duties around the clock. 

In short, after the war, steam-powered 
short lines needed a savior. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION 

As things developed, GE’s 70-tonner 
was such a savior for many small rail- 
roads. The model had two four-axle 
trucks with a per-axle weight of 35,000 
pounds. Length over couplers was an 
even 37 feet, and the units could negoti- 
ate a 75-foot-radius curve. The prime 
mover was a moderate-speed, continu- 
ous-rated, railroad-type diesel engine. Its 
trucks were suitable for both switching 
and medium-speed road service. It pos- 


Several former interurbans opted for 70-tonners after they ended electric 
operation. Two work on Virginia's Washington & Old Dominion in April '59. 


Norwood & St. Lawrence, an 18-mile line from Norwood, NY., to the St. 


Richard Baldwin 
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Lawrence River, had two 70-tonners; like many, they ended up in Canada. 


C. A. Detwyler, David P. Oroszi collection 


sessed a power plant covering the widest 
possible speed range of horsepower utili- 
zation, and a high thermal rating of trac- 
tion motors and generators. The 70-ton- 
ner’s continuous tractive effort rating was 
23,600 pounds at 7.9 mph. 

Many short lines operated their 
70-tonners at typical speeds of 20 to 35 
mph. Others restricted running at speeds 
as low as 10 mph. GE advertised the 
70-tonner as capable of speeds up to 55 
mph, although this was seldom if ever 
achieved. Any short line with track that 
could withstand 55-mph speed would be 
exceptional. Also, the 70-tonner’s trucks, 
which lacked swing-motion control, rode 
poorly at higher speeds. 

GE promoted the 70-tonner as its 
“Middleweight Champion,’ thus casting 
the model between its popular 380 h.p. 
center-cab 44-tonner (the “Little Giant”) 
and the Alco-GE model S1 end-cab 
switcher, which, though it shared the 
70-tonner’s 660 h.p. rating, weighed 99 
tons. GE also coined the term “building 
block’ in promoting the 70-tonner’s op- 
tional multiple-unit capability. This made 
it ideal for small roads that needed a high 


tractive effort but couldn't handle heavy 
axle loads or found it impractical to have 
several sizes of locomotives on their ros- 
ters. Consists of up to four or five 70-ton- 
ners were possible. 

While designing the 70-tonner, GE 
believed that when the war was over, a 
significant market would develop for a 
lightweight diesel-electric unit for short 
lines with light rail and/or light axle load- 
ings on bridges. The builder also believed 
that virtually all rail operations in the 
U.S. and Canada, small or large, would be 
active sales prospects, as such a locomo- 
tive could be used on Class I branch lines 
as well as in industrial applications. 

Five major factors contributed to GE’s 
projected postwar demand for its new 
model: 

1. Steam operation, with its worn-out 
and obsolete engines and facilities, was 
costly, and short lines badly needed more 
economical operation with more depend- 
able motive power. 

2. In many cases, short lines were buy- 
ing secondhand steam in good repair, 
and scrapping their older engines rather 
than overhauling them. 


Exhibiting the original 70-tonner front end — round headlight 
casing and solid nose — Belfast & Moosehead Lake No. 50 is at 
Burnham Junction, Maine, in July 1957. Soon she'll leave the de- 
pot, shared with Maine Central, with a mixed train for Belfast. 
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B. L. Stone, Krambles-Peterson Archive 


3. Shortline managers acknowledged 
that this practice couldn't last and knew 
that eventually they would have to buy 
modern power. Additionally, secondhand 
steam was in short supply after the war. 

4. Most short lines were laid with rail 
that was light by the standards of the day. 
Further, 12 percent of the Class I rail- 
roads’ 250,000 miles of mainline track 
was lighter than 75 pounds per yard. All 
that lightweight rail, combined with lim- 
ited bridge and roadbed structures, creat- 
ed a demand for a diesel-electric with a 
combination of relatively high horsepow- 
er and light axle weight. 

5. Of the 35,000-plus steam locomo- 
tives on U.S. railroads, about 20 percent, 
or more than 7,000, were used in light 
road or yard service. GE conservatively 
estimated half that number could be re- 
placed by its 44- or 70-ton diesels. 

The builder expected to sell at least 
1,000 units, 750 of which would be 
70-tonners and the remainder 44-ton- 
ners. At prevailing prices, GE’s market 
projections represented a business of $6 
million a year over a 10-year period, a 
handsome sum in 1946 dollars. 
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Ahnapee & Western ran 34 miles from a junction with the Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western to Sturgeon Bay, halfway up Wisconsin's scenic 


Door Peninsula. With “Route your freight Ahnapee and Western Railway” emblazoned on its hood, A&W 600 is at Sturgeon Bay in August 1964. 


COMPETING 70-TON MODELS 

General Electric’s construction of die- 
sel-electric locomotives at its massive 
plant in Erie, Pa., was often the envy of its 
competitors. Whitcomb Locomotive 
Works, Baldwin's small-locomotive sub- 
sidiary, made an unfortunate choice with 
the Sterling engine and was reported con- 
sidering the National Supply engine in 
1949. It also sent up a trial balloon with a 
Buda engine but never produced a com- 
petitive model. H. K. Porter, Inc. appar- 
ently prepared to manufacture a 70-ton 
unit. Although this maker of small die- 
sel-electrics bought a couple of the old 
FW-type engines from Cooper-Bessemer, 
it never came out with a competing mod- 
el, and Porter was reported to want to sell 
the two FWs. None of these half-hearted 
efforts resulted in a model that seriously 
competed with GE’s 70-tonner. 

GE did lose some orders to Alco, 
Baldwin, and EMD, all of which offered 
standard 99-ton, 660 h.p. end-cab models 
— Alco’s $1, Baldwin’s VO660, EMD’s 
600 h.p. SW1 — beginning in 1940-41, 
long before GE even thought of its 70- 
tonner. Those builders of 99-ton switch- 
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ers still received orders for years after 
GE’s 70-tonner was introduced. Although 
the big builders’ offerings were heavier 
than GE’s target market of lightly built 
short lines, a modest number of pikes ran 
99-ton diesels on 60-Ib. rail, even lighter 
on some roads, without incident. 

General Electric was well positioned 
to build the new 70-ton model, as it had 
been in the forefront of development of 
the first diesel-electric locomotive in the 
early part of the century, including tech- 
nology for multiple-unit operation and 
the “wheelbarrow” or “nose” type of trac- 
tion-motor mounting. A refined version 
of this motor design is still used on to- 
day’s diesel-electric locomotives. 

GE started building small diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, ranging from 25 to 80 
tons, in the early 1930s. Although they 
were designed for industrial users, some 
short lines also bought and successfully 
ran these. By the mid-’30s, GE was send- 
ing a representative to annual meetings of 
the American Shortline Railroad Associ- 
ation to discuss internal-combustion en- 
gines. At one of those meetings, the pres- 
ident of the group and a number of 


F. E. Butts, Krambles-Peterson Archive 


interested members met privately with 
the GE representative and requested that 
the builder develop a locomotive that 
would be equally suitable for short lines 
and industrial users. The next year, the 
GE rep returned and introduced an im- 
proved range of models that weighed be- 
tween 25 and 80 tons, depending on the 
intended service. By courting short lines 
at their meetings, GE had an advantage 
over prospective competitors. 

With its many years of designing and 
manufacturing small diesel-electrics, GE 
was well positioned to develop a shortline 
road-switcher. The builder’s 44-tonner, 
introduced in 1940 and its first small lo- 
comotive tailored for railroad use, had 
earned GE an excellent reputation that 
gave it credibility in the marketplace for 
the heavier model. 

GE conducted exhaustive studies to il- 
lustrate the financial benefits of 70-ton- 
ners to prospective customers. The build- 
er analyzed operating conditions of each 
potential buyer to determine the quantity 
of locomotives required to replace steam 
and, most important, to project a realistic 
estimate of expected financial savings. 


The most common 70-tonner 
face — a rectangular twin head- 
light casing above a louvered 
radiator intake — was intro- 
duced in September 1949. lowa 
Terminal Railway 76, built for WP 
subsidiary Tidewater Southern, 
is at Charles City in January ‘76. 


David P. Oroszi collection 


The studies showed that the 70-tonner 
provided great savings in labor, fuel, and 
repairs all ranging from one-fifth to one- 
third the cost of steam power. 


GE’S ADVANTAGES 

The model proved to be logical for 
many small railroads. By supercharging 
the prime mover, GE’s new model devel- 
oped 660 h.p. with drawbar pull generally 
exceeding that of the old steam locomo- 
tives it replaced. Important to any rail- 
road was that the diesel’s full power was 
available at starting speeds in contrast to 
a steam locomotive developing its great- 
est power only at higher speeds. This fun- 
damental advantage meant a diesel-elec- 
tric could pull anything it could start, 
with the added advantage of a high draw- 
bar pull for heavy loads. 

General Electric enjoyed several im- 
portant advantages over competitors: 

« It was the largest and most experi- 
enced manufacturer of 70- and 44-ton lo- 
comotives. 

« Its service was more complete, and 
its parts and unit exchange network was 
better distributed than any competitor's. 


+ GE was outstanding in the mo- 
tive-power field as a builder of electrical 
equipment. 

¢ The Cooper-Bessemer engines GE 
selected for the 70-tonners were the best 
available at the time, and the firm had the 
only railway service organization among 
the independent engine builders. 

+ GE's engineers had more than a gen- 
eration of design and manufacturing ex- 
perience, unequaled in the industry. 

* The company’s locomotive school 
had excellent training facilities for its cus- 
tomers as well as its own personnel. 


GROWING PAINS 

General Electric admittedly had grow- 
ing pains in the early years of 70-tonner 
production. These included difficulties 
with everything from engine cylinders, 
crankshafts, and turbochargers to fan 
bearings, radiators, riding quality, trucks, 
and oil seals on motors. Although the 
problems were discouraging, GE became 
experienced in fixing them. When the 
problems were corrected, the company 
was happy that its current production 
was so refined that it would take any 


GE 70-tonners were common on 
the “Salzburg” family of short 
lines. The Arkansas & Ozarks re- 
activated 69 miles of the hard- 
luck Missouri & North Arkansas 
southeast from Seligman, Mo., 
in 1950. Wearing standard Salz- 
burg colors, A&O 800 and 900 
work at Harrison, Ark., in May '59. 


Al Chione collection 


GE 70-tonner production 


Qty. | Category | Percent 


Domestic 
126 | U.S. short lines 29% 
33 | U.S. Class | railroads 7% 
39 | US. industrials 9% 
198 | Totaldomestic production | 45% 

Export 

38 | Canada 9% 
Lee ae 
5 | Philippines 1% 
236 | Total export production 55% 
434 | TOTAL PRODUCTION 100% 


competing builder a long time to catch 
up. A testament to GE’s solving the prob- 
lems was that new and repeat orders were 
still rolling in. 

Among design improvements were 
automatic hatch control and improved air 
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variations of this three-stripe scheme devised by GE. Founded in 1905, the little line is now Genesee & Wyoming's Ventura County Railroad. 
Alan Miller 


circulation for varying ambient tempera- 
tures; a heat exchanger instead of an oil 
cooling radiator; a radiator of larger ca- 
pacity; sealed beam headlights; new tem- 
perature and pressure gauges; better 
truck and center plate construction; en- 
larged cab roof hatch and taller exhaust 
stack; and a new turbocharger to provide 
greater engine reliability. Improvements 
to the prime mover increased its rating 
to 720 hp. 


SELLING THE 70-TONNER 

Like its 44-ton companion, the 
70-tonner was largely intended as a solu- 
tion for the motive-power problems of 
shortline, switching, and terminal rail- 
roads as well as branchline needs of Class 
I carriers. GE reasoned that these light 
traffic lines were an important part of the 
railroad infrastructure and would remain 
so for years to come. The company also 
saw prospects for many applications in 
private industry. 

General Electric got off to a good start 
with 70-tonner sales. From the time the 
first units shipped until June 1949, com- 
pany salesmen booked 147 orders, scat- 
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tered from Maine to California and from 
Canada to South America and Cuba. 
Most of these early customers were short 
lines. This initial sales record proved GE's 
70-tonner to be the most popular loco- 
motive under the 100-ton class, and that 
the builder’s assessment of the market 
was right on target. 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME 

GE produced a number of variations 
on the basic 70-tonner design to meet 
certain customer requirements. Some in- 
dustrial operations with robust track 
structures wanted heavier units for the 
greater low-speed tractive effort they pro- 
duced. GE met this need with 70-ton- 
style units ballasted up to as much as 95 
tons. Narrow-gauge versions with a C+C 
wheel arrangement were built for U.S. 
Gypsum and South American customers. 

Two big roads looked to the units’ 
trucks to save weight. Canadian National 
specified special lightweight cast trucks 
instead of GE’s standard welded type. 
Southern Pacific's units had standard 
trucks, but trimmed the corners of the 
side frames to keep them under 70 tons. 


DEMAND DECLINES 

The sales momentum enjoyed by the 
70-tonner in the first few years was not 
sustained, and GE never realized its pro- 
jected sales of 750 units. 

In the early 1950s, changes were tak- 
ing place in the railroad industry. The 40- 
foot, 40- and 50-ton boxcars that once 
were the standard in the industry were 
being replaced by 50-foot, 70-ton cars. 
Heavier loads meant many roads had to 
upgrade their track structure. Officers of 
those roads that had not already bought 
70-tonners reasoned that after upgrading 
their track and roadbed structures to 
handle heavier cars, they could also up- 
grade horsepower and weight on drivers 
by purchasing larger locomotives. Alco, 
Baldwin, and EMD readily accommodat- 
ed their needs. The picture was not com- 
pletely bleak, however, for as domestic 
orders for 70-tonners decreased in the 
1950s, export orders increased. 

While the 70-tonner was a godsend 
for many short lines, helping them make 
the transition from steam to diesel, it was 
short-lived, as the industry advanced to 
larger capacity cars and heavier payloads. 


~ 


In order to participate in the national rail 
system, a short line had to be able to ac- 
cept loaded car weights delivered by its 
connecting lines. 

Although orders for 70-tonners grad- 
ually declined in the early 1950s, a brisk 
aftermarket developed as original buyers 
disposed of their units. 

A network of brokers and dealers 
matched buyers and sellers of second- 
hand 70-tonners. Although a significant 
number of 70-tonners went from one 
short line to another, the majority of re- 
sales were to industrial users, some of 
which were overseas. In the end, a short- 
age of parts and the demand of hauling 
heavier trains forced most users to give 
up on the model. 


TALES OF 70-TONNERS ON 
SOUTHERN SHORT LINES 

My first exposure to 70-tonners was in 
early 1947 when I was about 12 years old. 
Two affiliated short lines, the Live Oak, 
Perry & Gulf and the South Georgia, 
connected with each other in my home- 
town of Perry, Fla. The LOP&G and SG 
were owned by the Brooks-Scanlon Corp. 


Up the coast from Oxnard, the 14-mile Santa Maria Valley runs east from 
Guadalupe, Calif. A 70-tonner owner since 1948, SMV even features one on 
its corporate emblem. Nos. 10 and 20 stand at Santa Maria in February 1971. 


G. Mac Sebree, Krambles-Peterson Archive 


of Minneapolis, which operated the 
world’s largest southern pine sawmill at 
Foley, Fla., 5 miles east of Perry on the 
LOP&G. 

The LOP&G bought two (Nos. 300 
and 301) of the eight 70-tonners that 
came off the first full production line in 
October-November 1946. In December, 
the SG took delivery of its first and only 
70-tonner, No. 202. (The SG initially or- 
dered two units, but could only afford to 
pay for one.) The two railroads operated. 
their 70-tonners in a pool, so they could 
be seen on either one regardless of the 
lettering on the units. Since my boyhood 
home was nearby, I saw the boxy little 
diesels often. 

In addition to watching trains pass at 
crossings, on occasion I would see them 
stopped to switch cars at a siding. 
Through the window of my high school 
civics classroom I could see SG No. 202 
bobbing and weaving along the grass- 
covered track as it left Perry on its 48- 
mile run to Quitman, Ga. 

Lumbermen Thomas and R. L. Dow- 
ling organized the LOP&G in 1905. In 
the early 1950s, the road extended from 


Timber-oriented Valley & Siletz went 40 miles into the woods 
west from Independence, Ore., where engine 7 (one of V&S's 
three 70-tonners) rests in 1973. Most of V&S shut down in 1978. 


Earl Johnson, David P. Oroszi collection 


Oregon, Pacific & Eastern No. 10 passes Dorena Lake east of 
Cottage Grove, Ore., in 1971. Seven years later the road sold the 
unit; it’s now in Canada. The last of the OP&E came up in 1994. 


Keith Ardinger 
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Author Tedder's 70-tonners (from top): South 
Georgia 202 in 1954; Live Oak, Perry & Gulf 
300 in 1967; Valdosta Southern 655 in 1969. 


SG, |. L. Swett, Krambles-Peterson Archive; 
LOP&G and VS, Al Chione collection 
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Southern Pacific had the biggest fleet of 70-tonners in North America, buying 21 during 1949-55. Many worked in Oregon and Arizona; others 
went to subsidiary San Diego & Arizona Eastern. Engines 5102 and 5119 are at the end of the SD&AE's El Cajon, Calif., branch in February 1964. 


Live Oak, Fla., to Springdale, Fla., 47 
miles, with a one-mile branch to Foley 
and a 12-mile branch to Mayo, a total of 
60 miles. Rail weight was 45-, 60-, and 
90-pound. 

Little could I have known in those 
boyhood years that in 1951, only five 
years after the first 70-tonners were rolled 
out, I would be employed as a clerk at the 
joint station of the LOP&G and the SG at 
Perry at the age of 16. Three years later, at 
19, I was promoted to station agent. In 
1955, I was assigned the additional duty 
of dispatching trains on both roads. This 
job led to a 46-year career managing 
short lines. 

I worked at the station from 7:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m., six days a week, for the first 
few years of my employment. The agent 
and I alternated staying after hours until 
the afternoon mixed train arrived and its 
crew received switch lists, train orders, 
and other necessary information. Many 
times this was as late as 10 p.m., especial- 
ly when the on-line rock quarry was 
working. 

One Saturday afternoon after I had 
only been on the job a few months, the 
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conductor on No. 3, the afternoon west- 
bound mixed train, telephoned from the 
station at Day, halfway between Live Oak 
and Perry, to report that 70-tonner No. 
301 had failed. After I passed the report 
to James H. “Willie” Kansinger, president 
of the LOP&G, he soon arrived at the sta- 
tion. Looking around and seeing no one 
else, he said, “You've never been on an 
engine before, have you?” 

“No, sir; I replied, meekly. 

“Well, come on,” he said. “You're all 
I've got” 

We climbed into his 1949 Lincoln, 
which he drove at breakneck speed from 
Perry to the shops at Foley, five miles 
away. At the shop, Mr. Kansinger started 
70-tonner No. 300 and gave me a quick 
course on handling track switches. Soon 
we were bouncing along on my first ride 
on a diesel locomotive, running through 
San Pedro Bay, which ended just a few 
miles west of Day, our intended destina- 
tion. Through the bay No. 300 was run- 
ning 30 to 35 mph on 90-pound “relay” 
rails that were once burnished across the 
state by Florida East Coast streamliners. 
At Day, the crew took charge of the re- 


Fred Worsfold, Alan Miller collection 


placement engine and towed the dead 
unit to the shops at Foley. Mr. Kansinger 
and I rode the train back to Foley and re- 
turned to Perry in his Lincoln. 

The LOP&G kept all parts for the 70- 
tonners at the Perry station. In addition 
to my clerical duties, I was responsible for 
maintaining the spare parts inventory. 
Brooks-Scanlon maintained both the 
lumber company and the LOP&G and 
SG locomotives in the Foley shops. When 
the master mechanic needed spare parts 
for the diesels, he would call on the old 
hand-cranked, battery-operated, party- 
line company telephone and give me the 
parts numbers and descriptions. I com- 
pleted a requisition form, pulled the parts, 
and dispatched them to the shops in care 
of the station porter in the LOP&G’s 
three-quarter-ton freight delivery truck. 

After Brooks-Scanlon closed its saw- 
mill at Foley in 1952, the railroads moved 
the maintenance of the 70-tonners to a 
“shade-tree” shop at Perry and appointed 
one of the Foley shopmen as master me- 
chanic. It was during this period that I 
observed the newly promoted master 
mechanic and the road foreman of en- 
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Canadian National received 18 70-tonners for its Prince Edward Island lines in the first half of 1950. The road apparently preferred the old-style 


headlight over the new twin-bulb type. Three units trundle east with five empty reefers for potato loading at Souris, P.E.I., on April 28, 1975. 


gines strip one of the GEs down to the 
frame and rebuild it from the ground up. 

Although the 70-tonners were still 
maintained locally after the Southern 
Railway bought the LOP&G and SG in 
1954, the new owner required that 
monthly oil samples be taken for testing. 
It was my duty to label and mail the cans 
containing the oil samples to L. Stanley 
Crane, engineer of tests for the Southern 
at Alexandria, Va. Crane, of course, was 
later to become president of Southern 
Railway and Conrail. 

During my 15 years on the LOP&G 
and South Georgia, less three years in the 
Army, I watched 70-tonners in action on 
both roads, including riding on them 
from time to time. Engineers sometimes 
let me run the diesels, giving me my first 
training in operating locomotives and 
handling trains. On one occasion, I made 
an all-night trip on a South Georgia wa- 
termelon extra pulled by two of the 
plucky units. 


PAPER COMPANY SHORT LINE 
In late 1953 the Georgia & Florida 
Railway filed a notice of intent to aban- 


Greg McDonnell 


Tedder's 
territory 


don its 28-mile Madison branch from 
Valdosta, Ga., to Madison, Fla. At about 
the same time, National Container Corp. 
announced plans to build a new liner- 
board paper mill at Clyattville, Ga., 10 
miles south of Valdosta on the branch. 
When the two companies discovered 
what each other was doing, they negotiat- 
ed an arrangement in which the G&F 
sold the Madison Branch to the new Val- 
dosta Southern Railroad Co., which Na- 
tional had organized as a wholly owned 
subsidiary for that purpose. Valdosta 
Southern connected with the Atlantic 
Coast Line, Southern Railway’s Georgia 
Southern & Florida, and Georgia & Flori- 
da at Valdosta, and with the Seaboard Air 
Line at Madison. 

Rail weight on the VS was 60-pound 
on the main line and 45 on sidings. The 
new owner upgraded the Valdosta-Cly- 
attville segment with 90-pound rail sur- 
faced and lined on a good granite ballast 
section. The remaining 18 miles contin- 
ued using 60-pound rail on dirt- or 
earth-surfaced track, an acceptable prac- 
tice at the time. ; 4 


For the first 18 months the new rail- 
© 2018, Kalmbach Media Co, CLASSIC TRAINS, Rick Johnson 
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Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. employed three 70-tonners at its mine and smelter operation east of Superior, Ariz. In November 1974, No. 


=| Industrial, logging, and export os 


z 


21 teams up with an EMD unit on empty hoppers and gons. Replaced here by bigger power, the GEs found their way to the Dominican Republic. 


road continued to use G&F steam loco- 
motives on a leased basis. The short line’s 
first diesel was a new red GE 70-tonner, 
No. 655, placed into service in June 1955. 
Valdosta Southern also bought an early 
Electro-Motive switcher and sent it to 
EMD for rebuilding to a model SW900 
unit, which the road placed in service in 
September 1955 as No. 955. Although the 
EMD unit did operate on the Madison 
end of the line from time to time, this 
18-mile section was the normal habitat 
of the GE. 

Sadly, no images of Valdosta South- 
ern’s colorful operation between Madison 
and Clyattville have been found. On sev- 
eral occasions in the late 1950s and early 
60s I was privileged to observe the 
70-tonner in its original red paint scheme 
working between Madison and Clyatt- 
ville. This action was in the footprints of 
Lucius Beebe, noted author of Mixed 
Train Daily, the classic 1947 celebration 
of shortline railroading during the transi- 
tional era following World War II. The 
book features a picture of G&F Ten- 
Wheeler No. 211 on mixed train 17 en 
route from Valdosta to Madison with 
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seven freight cars and a combine for pas- 
sengers and mail. 

In this same locale in the late 1950s 
and early ’60s, the six cylinders of Valdo- 
sta Southern No. 655’s Cooper-Bessemer 
engine gurgled and burbled as the 
70-tonner bobbed and weaved through 
the cuts and across the fills of the hilly 
terrain in the piney woods north of Mad- 
ison. The GE was running at 20 to 25 
mph pulling trains of 15 to 20 cars of out- 
bound paper products in gently oscillat- 
ing boxcars, inbound chemicals, and 
pulpwood trailed by wooden caboose No. 
X-100. Surely Beebe would have agreed 
that these scenes were not far removed 
from the spirit of Mixed Train Daily. 


RUNNING FOR PILCO 

For several months during 1954 and 
55, J. H. Kansinger, then the general 
manager of the LOP&G and South Geor- 
gia, sent me to Quitman as relief agent 
and train dispatcher of the South Geor- 
gia. This was during a period of turnover 
of agents who had to be terminated for 
violation of Rule G, the use of alcohol or 
narcotics while on duty. Although I han- 


Keith Ardinger 


dled the job satisfactorily, including 
train-dispatching duties, for several 
months each year, the boss said that I 
could not be assigned to the job perma- 
nently because I was under 21 years if 
age. I didn't feel particularly put down by 
that. Instead, I enjoyed the challenge of 
new experiences and every day was a 
pleasure. It was after I returned to my job 
as agent at Perry in April 1955 that 
train-dispatching duties were added to 
my job description. 

One of the most exciting experiences I 
enjoyed nearly every day during those 
two partial years was watching the north- 
bound South Georgia local leave Quit- 
man for the 28-mile run to Adel. In those 
years, before the track rehabilitation after 
the Southern Railway took over in 1954, 
motive power of the daily-except-Sunday 
freight was a pair of 70-tonners, with SG 
202 in the lead and LOP&G 300 trailing. 
Upon arrival at Quitman, the crew left 
the train hanging over the ACL overpass 
while they performed their setouts, pick- 
ups, and other station work. 

When finished switching, the crew 
coupled the cars they had picked up at 


GE sold nearly 200 70-tonners to 
operators below the U.S.-Mexico 
border, with others going as 
secondhanders. Anglo-Lautaro 
Nitrate got eight units for its 42- 
inch railway at Tocopilla, Chile, 
in 1958. ALN No. 13 displays the 
model's post-March 1957 styling 
(sharp hood corners, flush head- 
light) plus extra side louvers, an 


option for dusty environments. 
Alan Miller 


Quitman to the train from Perry in 
preparation for departure to Adel. A typi- 
cal consist northbound was 50 or 60 cars 
including lumber from Perry, plywood 
from Greenville, and loaded woodpulp 
cars, empty tank cars, and empty pulp- 
wood rack cars from the Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Corp. pulp mill at Foley, five miles 
east of Perry on the LOP&G. Other than 
woodpulp loads and empty pulpwood 
racks for the G&F at Adel, the cars were 
destined to the Southern at Adel. 

Upon completion of the air test, the 
engineer opened the throttle, the two 
six-cylinder Cooper-Bessemer engines 
started loading up, and the GEs began to 
move the train forward. The more adven- 
turous engineers took advantage of about 
a mile of 1.25- to 2.25-percent descend- 
ing grade to gain the momentum needed 
to get the train over the 2.8-percent Oka- 
pilco (Pilco) ruling grade. 

The twin 70-tonners gradually in- 
creased speed as the train passed the 
Quitman station. With its foghorn whis- 
tle blasting the standard crossing signal 
and the air-operated bell ringing for 
Screven Street, Quitman’s main east-west 


thoroughfare, the 12 pistons were beating 
and reverberating near their maximum of 
1,000 rpm and the train had already 
reached about 20 mph. By the time the 
banging and clanging empty woodracks 
just ahead of the caboose passed the sta- 
tion, the train was making better than 40 
mph — considerably over the speed limit. 
From the caboose I could see the loco- 
motives far ahead as the track curved 
right and then left as they hit the Pilco 
grade. The little GEs slowed but kept 
moving. Whenever this procedure was 
used, the train never stalled. 

The tobacco auctions at the four Quit- 
man warehouses ran for about eight 
weeks each July and August. In 1955, 
Live Oak Perry & Gulf Ten-Wheeler 100 
was assigned to switch the warehouses 
during the auction season. Buyers were 
often not able to fill a carload of tobacco 
at one warehouse, so the cars had to be 
switched to the next warehouse as the 
sales progressed. 

Ordinarily there would be a switching 
charge for this service. However, in the 
case of tobacco, the tariffs allowed for 
one free switch to another warehouse. 


MORE ON OUR WEBSITE Read another of Russ Tedder's South Georgia 4& 
70-tonner tales, "Watermelon Extra,” at ClassicTrainsMag.com U 


Nimble as Shays, 70-tonners found 
work on several logging roads. Weyer- 
hauser Timber Co. acquired two from 
SP in 1961 for work on a former SP line 
out of Springfield, Ore. Pictured head- 
ing a log train in 1982, they departed 


when WTC closed its operations here. 
Keith Ardinger 


During the season, the South Georgia 
used the tobacco switcher and its crew as 
a helper to get the northbound freight 
over Pilco Hill without having to violate 
the speed limit. It was a thrill to watch 
the billowing smoke and steam while lis- 
tening to the rumbling and pounding of 
the 70-tonners in concert with the stacca- 
to exhaust of the Ten-Wheeler pushing 
on the rear. 


RUSSELL TEDDER retired in 1997 after 
46 years in the shortline industry, ending 
as director of corporate rail services and 
president of Georgia-Pacific Corp:s lines. 
(His 464-page book on them, Forest Rails, 
was published by White River Productions 
in 2016.) He was affiliated with 13 short 
lines, leading 11 including 3 he started up, 
and was a longtime official in the Ameri- 
can Shortline Railroad Association. Long a 
student of the 70-tonner, he was an adviser 
on Ronald D. Sims’ book General Electric 
70-Ton Locomotives (Shade Tree Books, 
2013). Russ lives with his wife Carolyn in 
Little Rock, Ark. His one previous article 
in CLASSIC TRAINS was “The Bridgeboro 
Boogie” in Fall 2015. 
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A rumor-based trek from Colorado uperior, Arizona, was and remains a small 
. . town, with just under 3,000 population, and 

to Arizona in July 1968 pays off like most such towns, there were few secrets 

or surprises among its citizens. On Wednes- 

day, July 21, 1968, my railfan friend David 

BY DAVID BELL « Photos by the author Mitchell and I were standing in line to place an order 
for a late lunch in what seemed to be a popular quick 
eatery in Superior, when a sound was heard that turned 
every head in the place: blaaaat, blaaaat, blat, blaaaat. 
The local patrons looked kind of bashfully at one anoth- 
er in a way that acknowledged change had come to Su- 
perior. The sound was simply an engineer on a diesel 
locomotive blowing the horn for a road crossing, but it 
effectively announced the dieselization of the local rail- 
road, the Magma Arizona. 


Or did it? 
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Soom 53 It's Tuesday, July 20, 1968, and finding Magma Arizona 2-8-0 No. 5 ready to leave Superior for the = a 

. sa SP interchange at Magma was a nice surprise. Crossing a bridge over a usually dry tributary to 

SS ee : = Queen Creek on the return leg, 5's small drivers seem out of proportion to the rest of the engine. mest 
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led to the original Silver King Mine, gave us access to the track for our first action photo. 
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Once out of Superior about 2 miles on our chase, we found this dirt road, which apparently 


Our trek from Colorado proved instantly 
worthwhile when, upon arriving in Superior, 
2-8-0 No. 5 was making up a train for Magma. 


By 1968, you could count on the fin- 
gers of one hand the number of U.S. stan- 
dard-gauge common-carrier railroads 
still using steam in regular service. The 
30-mile Magma Arizona (MAA), a cop- 
per-hauler out of Superior, 60 miles east 
of Phoenix, had been one. It was because 
of this that David, a friend and colleague 
(we taught at the same college), and I had 
driven the 430 miles to Superior from the 
Rio Grande’s narrow-gauge hub of Du- 
rango, Colo. Wed been waiting for what 
was likely to be the last regular revenue- 
service narrow-gauge freight from Duran- 
go to Alamosa. Frustrated by delays keep- 
ing that from happening, we decided to 
check out rumors wed heard and see what 
the steam status was on “the Magma.” 

Back then, information on these situa- 
tions was hard to come by. We made the 
drive having heard that the inevitable end 
of steam on the Magma had happened, 
was happening, or was about to happen. 
We had similar information that trains 
ran daily, twice a day, triweekly, daily ex- 
cept Sunday, or as needed . . . well, you 
get the idea. On the drive down, we took 
it as a good-luck sign when, at Snowflake, 
Ariz., we found newly arrived Alco die- 
sels on the Apache Railroad at sunset. 

Our “best” information was that the 
Magma ran during daylight, making per- 
haps three round trips a week from Supe- 
rior to Magma, the Southern Pacific con- 
nection. If true, it was likely that the train 
ran on a Monday-Wednesday- Friday 
schedule, we reasoned. We had no idea if 
the line was accessible for photos, and re- 
ally no information on the route itself, let 
alone if steam was still in use. Luckily, the 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday assumption 
turned out to be not true. To say that our 
good luck held is an understatement, for 
as we arrived on the morning of Tuesday, 
July 20, we found 2-8-0 No. 5 making up 
a train to go to Magma later that day! 


U.S. 60 srovldes access to the track again (top) o on athe aa rr and fat i line. The ballast cars up front will be emptied during track- 
work at Magma. The boxcars contain smelted copper, and the hoppers carry perlite. At Magma (above), No. 5 takes the west leg of the wye 
toward the SP main line as it prepares to first stop and top off the tender with water (note the crewmen standing on top preparing to do so). 


CHASE TO MAGMA 

In mid-morning, No. 5 left Superior 
with about a dozen cars of smelted cop- 
per, perlite, and track ballast, all but the 
latter for interchange at Magma. Track 
speed, though respectable for a short line, 
was slow enough that we had time to find 
track access points and get in position for 
a few shots. It helped that the line, which 
trends west from Superior to near a site 
called Queen (or Queen Valley), then 
southwest to Magma, crossed several 
main and secondary paved roads, plus 
several dirt roads. About halfway to Mag- 
ma, No. 5 made a water stop at a spot ap- 
propriately named Desert, not far from 
Florence Junction. After another photo 
stop, we found our way on a dirt road 
into Magma in time to see No. 5 arrive. 

Magma was just an isolated site with 
only a few tracks, a wye, a water tank, 
and a signboard on the SP. The 2-8-0 set 
out the cars for SP to pick up and collect- 
ed the ones for Superior. The cars of 


crushed-slag ballast were not left behind; 
they would be dumped at Magma as part 
of a trackwork project. During that oper- 
ation, No. 5’s rear driving wheels slipped 
off the rails, but the re-railing was accom- 
plished fast by the skilled train crew and 
maintenance-of-way force. Their efficien- 
cy and speed in doing so led us to suspect 
this was not an uncommon occurrence. 
A quick inspection of the engine and 
track indicated everything was OK, and 
shortly No. 5 coupled back to her train 
and was on her way east again. 

We caught the train at spots where 
wed photographed it westbound, plus a 
few more closer to Superior. The shot 
[opening pages] on a short trestle over a 
Queen Creek tributary shows the oddly 
proportioned nature of the 2-8-0, which 
has struck me as if it had been assembled 
from parts of other engines — a fair-sized 
boiler atop absurdly small driving wheels. 
This is not true, as No. 5, a 1922 Alco, 
was the only standard-gauge locomotive 


Train crew and track forces all check ba last, 
track, and the locomotive after re-railing No. 
5's rear drivers. The task was accomplished 
so efficiently that it seemed to be routine. 


35 


bought new by the railroad. Interestingly, 
No. 5 was delivered shortly after No. 6, a 
1907 Baldwin 2-6-0 bought from another 
short line, arrived in 1923. (No. 6 would 
be the first MAA standard-gauge steamer 
to leave the property, in 1960, and today 
is displayed at the McCormick-Stillman 
Railroad Park in Scottsdale, Ariz.) 

Why do I keep saying “standard 
gauge”? The Magma Arizona was built to 
3-foot gauge as a cost-saving measure by 
Magma Copper Co., opening in 1915. 
The line was standard-gauged in 1923. 
The new alignment closely followed the 
original, nearly arrow-straight 3-foot- 
gauge line from Magma to about Queen, 
diverging there on a shorter route with a 
slightly better gradient. (The two recom- 
mended books with a detailed history of 
the Magma Arizona are David Myrick’s 
Railroads of Arizona, Volume II [How- 
ell-North, 1980], and Gordon Chappell’s 
Rails to Carry Copper: A History of the 
Magma Arizona Railroad (Pruett, 1973]). 

Magma Arizona's tracks in Superior 
officially ended at the boundary of Mag- 
ma Copper Co. property, although the 
tracks continued for another couple of 
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miles, including two switchbacks, to 
reach the concentrator, smelter, mine- 
supply track, and an open-air engine- 
house. The common carrier’s locomotives 
handled the in-plant switching. Upon our 
(and the train’) arrival back in Superior, 
we tried to get permission to enter Mag- 
ma Copper property to photograph 7 and 
8 at the enginehouse and of 5 switching 
around the smelter and concentrator. 
This was our one disappointment. 
Whether it was because we had not re- 
quested permission prior to our visit, or 
because management had tired of the re- 
cent deluge of railfans, or something else, 
we never found out. Ironically, although 
MAAs continuing use of steam had made 
it a railfan magnet, we did not encounter 
another fan — or anyone else interested 
in the railroad — during our day-and-a- 
half visit. Despite being relegated to views 
from parking lots, public streets, and the 
wye, which was just outside Magma Cop- 
per property, we did have a few photo op- 
portunities. While waiting in the gate- 
house, we could hear two security guards 
talking about something that included a 
mysterious mention of “tomorrow.” 


n smoke east of Queen on the return to Superior. 


MIKADO SURPRISE 

The next morning, Wednesday, July 
21, we learned what they were discussing, 
and it was a terrific surprise for us. What 
should we find switching at the concen- 
trator but 2-8-2 No. 7! Wed thought that 
5 was the Magma’ only operable steam 
engine, so this was beyond special. The 
Mikado, built by Baldwin in 1917 for the 
wood-and-lumber-hauling Tremont & 
Gulf in Louisiana as No. 30 and acquired 
by MAA in 1954, was switching the cars 
that 5 had brought in the day before. No. 
7 also took the now-empty ballast cars 
from Tuesday’s trackwork up the hill to- 
ward the smelter, probably to be loaded 
with new ballast. In the mid-’50s, many 
short lines were dieselizing, but the out- 
look for copper reserves and long-term 
mining prospects dictated that a short- 
term solution for Magma Arizona would 
be to acquire another steam engine, per- 
haps at a bargain price. (The Mike, her 
tender modified to represent a coal-burn- 
er, appeared in the 1962 MGM movie 
How the West Was Won, and in 1974 was 
purchased by the Texas State Railroad at 
Rusk, where she still resides. After being 
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No. 7 shuffles cars near the city wye prior to going west to the perlite plant. In 1962, the 2-8-2 was “Verde & Rio Grande 7” in an MGM movie. 


TSR 400, she again is No. 30.) 
Nevertheless, all of us in the restaurant 
had heard that diesel horn, so would to- 
day be Magma Arizona’ last day of steam 
operation? The horn was on a 1952 Bald- 
win S8 switcher, now Magma’s No. 8, 
newly acquired from the Medford Corp. 
in Oregon. Among Baldwin's 63 S8s, it 
was the only one built with dynamic 
brakes, of little if any use on the essential- 
ly flat MAA. While 7 was busy inside the 
plant fences, the diesel switched hopper 
cars around the Superior yard for later 
movement by 7 west a couple of miles to 
a perlite plant. The appearance of 8 was 
relatively brief, and seemed to be a train- 
ing event for the crew as much as any- 
thing. Shortly, we were able to shoot 7 in 
action as she took the hoppers to the per- 
lite plant and returned with full ones for, 
presumably, a Magma run the next day. 
We never did learn what the railroad’s 
schedule was, if there was one, but it ap- 4 
peared that trains went to Magma on are ‘i 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, switching at the ! 
concentrator, smelter, and perlite plant on ie po. mix Sy 
the other three weekdays. Occasionally 
the crew would take wood to the mines. 
After 7 returned from the perlite plant 
and left the loads in the yard, she ran 
light up to the enginehouse. Was this her 
last run in revenue service? It was after 
she backed inside that we went to that 
eatery for a late lunch and heard diesel 8 
blow for the crossing. The Baldwin had 
been on the property for a couple of 
weeks, we learned, but apparently was pasnin abies: 
still a “stranger” to the population that ves, porters Sees : SEN sess 5 
had heard nothing but steam whistles Upon our return to Superior, we were stunned to see 2-8-2 No. 7 at work, thinking she wasn't 
since the railroad’s inception. in use. She is backing to the smelter with boxcars we'd just seen passing the security office. 
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. While No. 7 switched cars around the concentrator and smelter, diesel 8, having arrived fro 
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into place at Superior for delivery to the perlite plant by 7 later. The Baldwin retains Medford Corp. colors, not yet lettered Magma Arizona. 


EPILOGUE 

As things turned out, Magma Arizo- 
na’ last day of operating steam came 13 
days after our visit, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 3, 1968, when 2-8-0 No. 5 made her 
final round trip from Superior to Magma. 
Two days later, Baldwin diesel 8 made the 
trip, and in 1969 it was joined by 1953 
Baldwin S12 No. 31 of northern Califor- 
nia’s McCloud River Railroad. Naturally, 
it became Magma Arizona No. 9. 

Another McCloud River Baldwin, big 
DRS-6-6-1500 29, also built with dynam- 
ic brakes, would migrate to the Magma 
Arizona. It became No. 10 and would run 
until 1991, then was donated to the Ari- 
zona Railway Museum in Chandler. Die- 
sel 8’s generator failed in 1992, and the 
switcher was sold to the Southern Ore- 
gon Chapter of the National Railway His- 
torical Society. 

After decades of up-and-down busi- 
ness and copper industry activity, Magma 
Arizona’s 1968 conversion from steam to 
diesel occurred late in the game because 
of the discovery in the mid-’60s of sub- 
stantial copper reserves more than a mile 
below the surface. The smelter at Superi- 
or was shut down in 1971, with the cop- 
per concentrate then moving from Supe- 
rior to Magma and eventually on short 
line San Manuel Arizona to the town of 
San Manuel, Ariz., for smelting. 
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In one of the few photos on which the sun cooperated, the bright red caboose brings up the 


i eee 


rear of Consolidation 5's train heading back to Superior, just after crossing U.S. 80-89 (now 
Arizona 79). Magma Arizona bought the caboose in 1948 from the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. 


Magma Copper continued with shaft 
mining until the operation closed up in 
the 1990s. The mines and the railroad 
were purchased in 1996 by Australian 
mining giant Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
(BHP), and the new owners shut down 
the railroad in 1997. 

Today Magma Arizona No. 6, some- 
times called the “big Mogul} is on static 
display in Scottsdale, Ariz., while Nos. 5 
and 7 are in the Lone Star State, at the rail 
museum in Galveston and the Texas State 
Railroad, respectively. The Magma Arizo- 
na track still lies dormant in the desert, 


but David Mitchell and I remain so glad 
we took the opportunity to seek out Mag- 
ma steam locomotives doing everyday 
freight work right before it ended. 


DAVID BELL, a native Californian who is 
retired from teaching college geology full- 
time since 1965, has lived in Reno, Nev., 
since 2001. He works as a conductor on 
the Virginia & Truckee and seasonally as a 
depot ticket agent. This is his second byline 
in a CLASSIC TRAINS publication, after a 
Rio Grande narrow-gauge feature in our 
2013 special edition STEAM GLORY 3. 
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.Theads uphill 
~~ past a mine dump with the empty ballast cars to be refilled, proba- 
bly with crushed slag. The mountain in the background, east of thes 


~ mine and looming over Superior, is known as Apache Leap. << 


=. In our last view of Magma Arizona’steam, 2-8-2 No 
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On a five-day auto trip from Detroit in hort lines have existed in various guises, and the nine 
little lines four of us photographed on an essentially 
August 1962, the nine little railroads Class I exploration in western New York State almost 
: : all had different characteristics. One was electric- 
we photog raphed differed widely powered; one bought the last General Electric 44-ton- 
ner built; one was among the first steam tourist lines; one was 
the foundation for an international shortline conglomerate; one 
BY J. DAVID INGLES « Photos by the author has kept its old name on a new route; four were industrial pikes 
of differing accessibility; and one was built when the first rail- 
road in the area bypassed its hometown. 

“We” were four Michiganders: Jerry Pinkepank of Lansing; 
Roger Meade of Royal Oak; this writer, then of Dearborn; and 
the late Henry G. “Hank” Goerke of Allen Park, who provided 
his year-old red Pontiac. We were in our early 20s and had just 
glimpsed everyday steam, so we were educating ourselves on 
diesels. Jerry was circulating among friends the motive-power 
newsletter “Extra 2200 South,’ named for his boyhood home's 
street address. It would grow to be an illustrated diesel news 
magazine published for a few decades. 

This trip sprang from a desire to find New York Central’s 14 
Alco RS1s, based at Rochester and nearby points. Wed seen no 
RS1s in the Motor City, as they were considered yard engines 
(despite wearing road-power’s lightning stripes), and NYC geo- 
graphically segregated yard power by builder, with Alcos as- 
signed to Buffalo and points east. 

In looking back, this was another “exploration” in that com- 
paratively information-scarce era. We copied builder numbers 
off the plates of dozens of units, and Hank and I were trying for 
a slide of every NYC diesel. (A noble if futile goal, but the pur- 
suit took us to Central engine terminals from Syracuse to East 
St. Louis.) Five months before, three of us “assaulted” Pittsburgh 
for four days, a city with a lot of short lines but many of them 
fenced [“Storming the Steel City,” Fall 2009 CLassic TRAIns]. 
So while Class I's and their Alcos drew us to New York State, we 
didn't ignore short lines. 


SHORTLINE HOSPITALITY is in force August 21, 1962, as the 5-mile Skane- 
ateles Short Line (left) has utilized GE 45-tonner No. 7 to haul 44-tonner No. 
6 out of the enginehouse for us to photograph. The fourth little line we 
sought out, Arcade & Attica (above), was in its first year of summer steam 
excursions. On August 19, 2-8-0 No. 18, imported from a Michigan short line, 
steams north from Arcade 7 miles toward Curriers, where it will reverse. 
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AN ALL-NIGHTER, THEN JUICE 

In your early 20s, staying up all night 
is not a big deal. We left Detroit on Friday 
evening, August 17, and drove across 
southern Ontario. We stopped in Hamil- 
ton for a night photo session at Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo’s roundhouse, which 
ended as dawn broke We re-entered the 
US. at Niagara Falls, where we photo- 
graphed NYC units (including two RS1s) 
and four Lehigh Valley Alco FAs, then 
sought out short line Niagara Junction. 


BUFFALO CREEK, a mill-di 


we 


A\ ANAAAAAAAAAAAYS 


NIAGARA JUNCTION 16, one of the railroad’s seven 1952 GE steeple-cab motors, works in the Niagara Falls chemical district on August 18. 


We found NJ’s eight-stall enginehouse, 
at the south end of Hyde Park Boulevard 
near the Niagara River, where eight of its 
B-B steeple-cab electrics were parked. 
The building still stands, with tracks in 
apparent railcar-industry use. Unre- 
marked among electric lines, NJ had 10 
motors, the newest being seven 1952 GE 
steeple-cabs, classed E10B for their 1,030 
h.p. rating and numbered 14 to 20. 

The motors, which operated from 
600-volt overhead wire, had GE type 731 


strict switching pike in Buffalo, utilized Alco switchers, and on Saturday the 18th, S2 49 (left) is parked by the shop, 


Se 


traction motors, same as on Alco S1 and 
S2 diesel switchers. Why was NJ electri- 
fied? It served chemical plants in the 
city’s industrial south side, lessening fire 
hazard, and electricity in Niagara Falls 
was inexpensive. NJ, which operated 44 
track-miles on 11 route-miles, lasted into 
the Conrail era, still working 10 motors 
upon CR’s creation. NJ was among sever- 
al switching roads that went into Conrail 
with little mention; others included De- 
troit Terminal and Indianapolis Union. 


as was 50, both ex-D&H. The road was widely known by its interchange boxcars; No. 1441 is at IC’s Markham Yard near Chicago in July 1955. 
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John S. Ingles, author's collection 


SOUTH BUFFALO 
railroad for its Lackawanna, NY., complex, 
also relied on Alco switchers. On Sunday the 
19th, S2s 102 and 90 (right) are within cam- 
era range at a plant servicing facility, and 
sibling 80 greets El's ex-Erie Baldwin DS-44- 
1000 607 (above) on an interchange run. 


Although CR renumbered NJ’s units 
in August 1977 into the 4750s, it ceased 
electric operation in 1978. CR scrapped 
four NJ motors and sold the other six. 
Three (4751, 4754, 4756, ex-15, 18, 20) 
went to GE at Erie, Pa., while Metro- 
North bought 4750, 4752, and 4753 (ex- 
14, 16, 17). As MN 401-403, they were 
fitted with third-rail shoes to work at 
Grand Central Terminal, and survived 
into the late 1990s. After photographing 
at NJ’s enginehouse and a couple of mo- 
tors at work, we headed for Buffalo. 


ABOUT THOSE FLOUR SACKS 

Buffalo — being the “first Minneapo- 
lis? i.e., a mill city, also an embarkation 
point for early westward travel (on the 
Great Lakes) — had many rail-served in- 
dustries, and we stopped by its two short 
lines. Buffalo Creek Railroad (BCK), 
jointly leased by Erie Lackawanna (for- 
mer Erie) and Lehigh Valley, was the pri- 
mary switching road in the city’s south- 
ern grain-elevator and mill district. 

The road had shifted from early EMC 
switchers to Alcos, buying four new S2s 
in the 1940s, then three from Delaware & 
Hudson and two from Erie. After photo- 
graphing at NYC, EL, and LV facilities, 
we found two black BCK S2s parked at 
their enginehouse, 49 and 50, ex-D&H 
3006 and 3005, acquired in 1956, but we 
saw no Buffalo Creek crews at work. 

This short line was familiar far beyond 
Buffalo for its fleet of grain boxcars with 
its logo of a flour sack in a circle. Further, 


Hamilton° 
ONT. BUFFALO%» 
MICH} | ” 
“Detroit 
Fairport © 
Toledo | 
OHIO. oAkron | 


Lake Erie 


North 
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Empire State 8 
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Lake Ontario 


NEW YORK 
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BCK’s 1940 SW1 No. 42 gained a bit of 
fame after it was sold to the South Shore 
Line around 1949 and not immediately 
relettered. As South Shore 601, it helped 
build the interurban’s new line along the 


Indiana Toll Road through East Chicago. 


BCK decorated S2 46 in Bicentennial 
colors, but when Conrail started, BCK 


almbach Media Co., 
CLASSIC TRAINS, Bill Metzger 
Not all lines shown 


<\ 


followed EL and LV into CR, which re- 
numbered some BCK 82s into the 9660s. 
Conrail formally merged Buffalo Creek 
out of corporate existence in 1983. 


DON'T FENCE US IN 
Early Sunday, after stopping by Penn- 
sy’s Ebenezer Yard, we prowled around 
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ARCADE & ATTICA’ first tourist trai 


= an Z ——— 
n of Saturday, August 19, steams past the parking lot in 


ae —— — 


leaving Arcade (above), as 2-8-0 No. 18 heads for the rolling rural countryside to Curriers 
(top), where the engine has run around to return south tender-first. The engine faced north 


until the road's 2017 centennial celebration, when it was wyed to face south for the first time. 


the sprawling Bethlehem Steel complex 
in the suburb of Lackawanna, hoping to 
shoot South Buffalo Railway units, SB be- 
ing one of the steel firm’s nine common- 
carrier plant railroads from Maryland to 
Indiana. Like most such lines, SB operat- 
ed largely behind fences, though it did 
serve other customers including Ford 
Motor. An internet roster lists at least 35 
Alco S2s in South Buffalos all-time diesel 
fleet, and we managed to shoot five, some 
with telephoto lenses at a servicing area 
but also the 80 on an interchange run. 

Over the years SB had at least 77 Alco 
switchers of five models, from HH600s 
through S6s, according to Craig Ruther- 
ford’s website thedieselshop.com. There is 
even a book on the SB, by Stephan Koe- 
nig, which has a full roster. 

Formed in 1899, SB was sold in 2001 
to Genesee & Wyoming Industries. The 
line, and the plant, remain active, operat- 
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ing 50 track-miles and interchanging 
with CSX, Norfolk Southern, and the two 
Canadian systems. In 1962 the inter- 
change partners were NYC, EL, LY, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Nickel Plate, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 


STEAM TOURIST PIONEER 

After checking off the SB, it was time 
to leave Buffalo and head southeast 40 
miles to Arcade, home of the 14-mile Ar- 
cade & Attica (ARA), in its first season of 
operating steam passenger trains on Fri- 
days and weekends. This summer day 
would be one of 27 in 1962 on which 
2-8-0 No. 18 would haul passengers 7 
miles north to Curriers and back. The en- 
gine, built by Alco’s Cooke Works in Pat- 
erson, N,J., in 1920, had just been ac- 
quired by ARA from northern Lower 
Michigan short line Boyne City Railroad, 
which had a 44-ton diesel. Some of us 


had visited Boyne City in 1961, which is 
how we knew about the ARA. 

Arcade & Attica became one of 
America’s first “tourist lines” as a hedge 
against declining freight revenue. In 
1963, it would add a second Michigan 
steam engine, 4-6-0 No. 14 from the Up- 
per Peninsula’s Escanaba & Lake Superi- 
or. Formed in 1917, ARA this summer 
will be in its 57th year of running week- 
end excursions. None of our foursome 
being into “rare mileage” in 1962, we 
chased the train for photos rather than 
riding it. I would finally get back to ride 
in October 2005, but the power was 
ARA%s secondhand GE 65-ton diesel 112. 

Built to Attica and a connection with 
the Erie, ARA abandoned its north end 
after the flooding Tonawanda Creek 
washed out trackage in 1957. ARA still 
hauls freight 14 miles from a former PRR 
connection (now G&W’s Buffalo & Pitts- 
burgh) west of the Arcade shop to North 
Java, N.Y. Arcade & Attica’s first diesel, 
GE 44-tonner 110, was bought new in 
1941, and a second, 111, came six years 
later to end steam. The 110 is displayed at 
the parking lot north of the Arcade de- 
pot. The road would also add a second- 
hand 80-ton GE center-cab. Today ARA 
customarily runs a freight three times a 
week, serving agricultural products firms. 

From Arcade, we drove to Hornell, an 
important former-Erie junction for EL 
with a big diesel shop. We had written for 
a permit to be on the property, and EL 
activity kept us busy the rest of the day 
and into a late-evening photo session. 


THE LAST 44-TONNER 

Next morning, Monday, we visited 
two more short lines, went back to Hor- 
nell for more EL photos, then drove on to 
a third short line and ended the day in 
Rochester, where we indeed did find and 
photograph six of our original target New 
York Central RS1s. 

First was a stop at Dansville, home of 
the 7.8-mile Dansville & Mount Morris. 
A typical rural pike that still kept ex-Ak- 
ron, Canton & Youngstown 4-6-0 No. 
304 on the property, it had for six years 
utilized bought-new GE 44-tonner No. 1. 
Not just another 44-tonner, D&MM 1 
was the last of the model GE built, in Oc- 
tober 1956. It was parked in a crowded 
spot at the shop. We did not have time to 
stay and see it in action, though. 

Dansville & Mount Morris, built in 
the 1870s to connect its namesake towns, 
was leased to the Erie until 1891, when it 
gained independence. After 1943 it re- 
trenched to just Dansville-Groveland, 8 


miles to the north, on the Lackawanna 
main line. That line went into Conrail, 
but in 1982 neighboring Genesee & Wyo- 
ming took over that old DL&W main be- 
tween Greigsville (near Retsof) and 
Groveland. Three years later, on July 23, 
1985, G&W absorbed D&MM, whose 
original line still exists but is embargoed. 

That last 44-tonner is still in service, 
on the Old Road Dinner Train on the 
Charlotte Southern, a short NYC rem- 
nant southwest of Lansing, Mich. 


THE CHAMPAGNE TRAIL 

Like the Dansville & Mount Morris 
and the Arcade & Attica in their early 
days, our next short line, Bath & Ham- 
mondsport, originally linked its name- 
sake cities, but unlike the first two, BkKH 
still did so in 1962. It had connected with 
both the Lackawanna and the Erie at 
Bath, from where it ran 9 miles northeast 
to a picturesque two-story depot and 
headquarters on the shore of Keuka Lake. 
Power was two GE 44-tonners, D-1 and 
D-2, bought from GE in 1949 to replace 
steam. The diesels, and a caboose, wore 


DANSVILLE & MOUNT MORRIS was noted for owning the last GE 44-tonner built. When we . 


J 
| al 


- voi 
be 


stopped by on Monday, August 20, 1962, we found it parked up against the shop, in a spot 
near this later view. The historic unit still operates, on the Old Road Dinner Train in Michigan. 


the slogan “The Champagne Trail” 

On this Monday afternoon we lucked 
into encountering a short freight pulled 
by D-1 heading for Hammondsport. Dat- 
ing from 1872 as a 3-foot-gauge, B&H 
was standard-gauged in 1889. Erie con- 
trolled it from 1903 until a 1935 flood 
damaged the line. Erie wanted out, and 
five local businessmen bought the prop- 
erty, which reopened in 1936. 

This is indeed wine country, and 
among wineries served was Pleasant Val- 
ley Wine Co., which still boasts 1850s 
buildings. Eventually in the late 20th cen- 
tury, Steuben County operated the line 


P. D. Custer Jr., author's collection 


and resuscitated the Champagne Route 
slogan, running passenger excursions un- 
til 1994. Soon wine shipments from 
Hammondsport ceased, and the original 
B&H was taken out of service. 
Meantime, changes had come. In 1976 
Conrail sold the Bath-Wayland segment 
of the ex-DL&W main to a Steuben 
County agency, which designated B&H 
as operator. In 1996 regional shortline 
conglomerate Livonia, Avon & Lakeville 
assumed operation of the county-owned 
lines, including the original B&H. In 
2001 the lines were transferred to a sub- 
sidiary that was renamed B&H Rail 


BATH & HAMMONDSPORT GE 44-tonner D-1 ambles northward with a short freight from Bath 
on August 20. B&H's office building in Hammondsport (left) survives, now painted red, as the 
local police station at Depot Park, on the lakefront where B&H passengers would change to 
steamboats on Keuka Lake, a “fork-shaped” Finger Lake stretching 20 miles up to Penn Yan. 
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Corp., which also assumed a long-term 
lease from Norfolk Southern linking 
Wayland, Bath, and Painted Post, N.Y., on 
NS’s Southern Tier. 

By then the B&H 44-tonners had long 
since been succeeded by two Alco S1s, 
but LA&L is Alco-friendly and those 
switchers still exist. No. 11, the 2-6-0 the 
44-tonners replaced, had gone to north- 
west New York State’s Rail City Museum, 
and after subsequent homes in Rhode Is- 
land and New Jersey, now pulls excur- 
sions on the revitalized Everett Railroad 
near Altoona, Pa. [Summer 2017 CT]. All 
the while, much of the original B&H 
track rests in place, unused. 


GENESIS OF AN EMPIRE 

On Monday, August 20, after leaving 
the B&H and stopping at Hornell again 
for more EL photos, we called at the Gen- 
esee & Wyoming Railway. Today, Gene- 
see & Wyoming Inc., formed in 1977, is a 
worldwide shortline conglomerate with 
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more than 100 roads across 41 American 


states plus 4 Canadian provinces, and in 
Australia and Europe. This colossus was 
sired by the G&W, named for two coun- 
ties and built in 1891 (as Genesee & Wy- 
oming Valley) to haul salt out of what 
would become the world’s largest under- 
ground salt mine, at Retsof. (That's Foster 
spelled backwards, honoring New York 
financier William Foster Jr., who backed 
an 1878 drilling project that discovered 
the huge salt deposit.) In 1899 G&kWV 
became G&W and was sold to the Fuller 
family, who owned the salt mine and 
would own the G&W for decades. 

Until the early 1960s, G&W inter- 
changed with six Class I roads (LV, B&O, 
NYC, PRR, Erie, and DL&W) at four 
points, not bad for a 14.5-mile railroad! 
We were attracted to G&W because it 
had Alcos, two RS1s and an S4. It would 
get more of each model, secondhand, be- 
fore changing to EMDs in the 1980s. 

G&W also had fielded interchange 


GENESEE & WYOMING on August 20 


Soa eae 
presents 
all three Alcos for us in the yard at Retsof: 
RSIs 25 and 30 and S4 35. In that era, G&W 
also fielded interchange boxcars (the exam- 
ple at left is in Illinois in 1963), painted in the 
company orange that remains the primary 
color for today’s shortline conglomerate. 
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boxcars, painted orange like the diesels. 
The scheme was simpler than today’s uni- 
versal G&W Corp. black-striped livery 
but in the same colors. We didn't linger 
after photographing yard activity with the 
Alcos plus G&W’s “first-generation” die- 
sels, GE 80-tonners 20 and 21, idle inside 
the Retsof shop. 

The line is still active and hauling salt, 
but in 2003 G&W Inc. folded the original 
G&W Railway into its connecting Roch- 
ester & Southern (the old B&O Rochester 
line), ending more than a century of sep- 
arate operation for a railroad whose 
name now is widely known. 


SHORTLINE HOSPITALITY 

After an overnight in Syracuse, we 
spent Tuesday morning at NYC’s Alco 
capital, the nearby DeWitt shop. It then 
was time to head homeward, so we reluc- 
tantly scratched planned visits to the 
Wellsville, Addison & Galeton (WAG) 
and Lehigh Valley’s shop at Sayre, Pa. The 
“WAG? still relied on unique 80-ton GE 
streamlined center-cabs [page 58] built 
for Ford Motor’s use at its River Rouge 
complex near Hank’s and my homes. The 
WAG would replace them with ex-South- 
ern Pacific F7s, but I never went back to 
see the road before its 1979 abandon- 
ment. Wed shot LV at Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo and would make up for missing 


FAIRPORT, PAINESVILLE & EASTERN, a switching road 


er ae 
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at those two northeastern Ohio towns, works Alco $4 105 and S2 103 on adjacent yard 
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tracks in Fairport Harbor, Ohio, during our brief stop en route home to Michigan from New York State on Wednesday, August 22, 1962. 


Sayre at Manchester and Auburn. 

We went to Buffalo for the night, but 
first stopped at the Skaneateles Short Line 
(SSL), 20 miles out of Syracuse. Who 
could pass up a pike with a name like 
that? The locals told us to pronounce the 
name “skinny atlas.” We found one of its 
GE diesels, 1959 45-tonner No. 7, out- 
side; the other, 44-tonner No. 6, was in- 
side. Showing typical shortline hospitali- 
ty, employees used the 7 pull the 6 
outside for photos. We couldn't stay for 
the day’s train, though. 

SSL was short, 5 miles, built locally in 
1840 after NYC ancestor Auburn & Syra- 
cuse bypassed Skaneateles village, at the 
north end of its namesake Finger Lake, 
second from the east among the 11 fjord- 
like lakes. The first Skaneateles Railroad 
utilized horse-drawn trains on wooden 
rails and lasted 10 years. A second rail- 
road opened after the Civil War. 

Skaneateles Lake attracted tourists by 
rail, and in the 1870s, the railroad began 
steaming its own boats before selling out 
to the Auburn & Syracuse Electric. Freight 
and passenger business slumped in the 
1920s; passenger trains ended in 1932. 
US. Gypsum’s closure of its Skaneateles 
Falls plant obliged the railroad to quit in 
early 1940, but again local citizens re- 
vived it, as the Skaneateles Short Line, re- 
suming service in April 41. SSL diesel- 
ized in 1950 with No. 6. The 1969 closure 
of a Skaneateles mill would lead to re- 
moving the southerly 3 miles of track, 
leaving Stauffer Chemical in Skaneateles 
Falls as the sole customer. Stauffer ac- 


quired the line in 1974, and it lasted until 
July 15, 1981. Part of the right of way is a 
recreational trail. 


ALCOS NEXT TO LAKE ERIE 

Our route home was through Ohio, 
with our ninth and last short line the only 
one not in New York but in our path, at 
Fairport, 65 miles west of Erie, Pa. This 
Lake Erie town was home to the 10-route- 
mile, 20-track-mile Fairport, Painesville 
& Eastern. Established in 1910, FP&E 
was to reach east from Fairport Harbor to 
Austinburg, but never got that far. 

For most of FP&E’s 58 years, Perry 
was its east end. Basically an industrial 
switching road, it connected with B&O 
and NYC in Painesville, and NYC and 
NKP at Perry. The line was independent 
until 1968, when NKP successor Norfolk 
& Western and the new Penn Central 
jointly took control. Despite being owned 
by the Class I’s and with a slightly differ- 
ent name (“Railway” replacing “Rail- 
road”), FP&E continued independent op- 
eration until N&W absorbed it in 1984. 
The old FP&E still exists as Norfolk 
Southern’s Fairport Industrial Track be- 
tween Perry and Fairport Harbor. Its pri- 
mary customer is the huge Painesville ce- 
ment works complex of Diamond Alkali 
Corp., later Diamond Shamrock. 

FP&E had dieselized in 1950 and was 
utilizing five bought-new Alcos, S2s 101- 
104 from 1945-47 and S4 105 built in 
1951. We found 103 and 105 working, 
took photos, and moved on. In 1968 
FP&E would add two ex-NKP S2s from 


SKANEATELES SHORT LINE 45-tonner 7 hauls 
44-tonner 6 out of the enginehouse on Au- 
gust 21, 1962, for us to take pictures. 


N&W, which became 106 and 107, and in 
1971 an ex-NKP S4, as FP&E 108. They 
kept the yellow color we saw. 

After the FP&E, we stopped in Akron 
briefly at AC&Y’s shop, then expressed it 
home to Detroit on the Ohio Turnpike to 
Toledo and then north, concluding a fun 
trip on which got photos and/or logged 
builder numbers of more than 375 diesels 
(80 of them in storage on the NYC). 


J. DAVID INGLES, Senior Editor of CLAs- 
sic TRAINS since its launch, raids his large 
color-side files for an “Ingles Color Classics” 
in each issue. He thanks fellow 1962 travel- 
ers Jerry Pinkepank and Roger Meade for 
helping reconstruct some trip details. 
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1&S is gone, but its teat like ep at aes still stands, 
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ST. JOHNSBURY & LAKE CHAMPLAIN 2-8-0 No. 36 passes 
the caboose of a Central Vermont freight as it makes up the 
daily eastbound mixed at Swanton, Vt, in July 1946. Carrying 
milk, and with an old “triple” combine on the rear, the train 
will travel the 96-mile length of the StJ&LC to St. Johnsbury. 


Philip R. Hastings 
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SIERRA RAILROAD 2-8-0 No. 24 assembles the daily east- 
bound freight at Jamestown, Calif., the road’s operational 
hub, in the late 1940s or early ‘50s. Although the main line no 
longer spans the 57 miles between Oakdale and Tuolomne, 
Sierra rails still host freight and tourist trains, and the round- 


house (far right) is the core of the Railtown 1897 state park. 
D. L. Wilber 
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Photo Special 
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NEVADA NORTHERN roamed 150 


Die 
lonely miles south from the SP and ee. 


WP main lines to reach the copper- 
mining area around Ely. Copper 
traffic ended in 1983, and today the ¢ : 
road hosts steam and diesel heri- ~ = a 
tage trains out of East Ely while ; 

most of the remainder lies dormant. ¥ 
In May 1964, NN's only diesel, SD7 

No. 401, heads a freight near McGill. 


Tom Gildersleeve 
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MISSISSIPPIAN RAILWAY Alco SI No. 314 s e road's 24-mile line from a Frisco connection at Amory, 
in June 1974, The former Erie unit, along with sister 321, replaced a pair of ex-Frisco 2-8-0s in 1967, Built in 1924, the Mississippian remains independent. 
Doug Leffler 
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MONTANA WESTERN ran from a connection with Great Northern's Shelby-Great Fa 


Ils line at Conrad, Mont., 20 miles northwest to Valier. At the time of 
this 1964 photo at Conrad, 1955 Whitcomb No. 100 was its only locomotive. Six years later, MW went into Burlington Northern, and it’s still part of BNSF. 


G. M. Andersen, Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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= s- wide to.see sights like 2-10-0 No. : 
*~ ~ 206 being sanded near Clarksboro 
on May 7, 1958. Steam ended a year . 
later when the Seaboard bought a - =! 
P the line, which today is part of CSX. RENE SS 
= j R. R. Malinoski & 
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LIGONIER VALLEY No. 4025, an ex-Army 0-6-0, passes the pike's substantial shop and enginehouse (top) as it departs Ligonier, Pa, for Latrobe on the 
Pennsylvania's main line; bringing up the rear of the seven-car train (above) is an ancient PRR four-wheel cabin. The 16-mile pike once hosted excursion 


trains from Pittsburgh, and still offered passenger service at the time of these June 18, 1951, photos — but it was abandoned just over 14 months later. 
Two photos, Edward Theisinger 
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Photo Special 


CAMINO, PLACERVILLE & LAKE TAHOE's only 
diesel, GE 44-tonner No. 101, bought new in 1953 
to replace two Shays, ambles through a bucolic 
northern California landscape in June 1978. The 


lumber-hauling pike ran east 8 miles from the 
end of SP’s Placerville Branch to Camino in the 
Eldorado National Forest. Dating from 1903, the 
CP&LT quit when SP abandoned its line in 1986. 


Alan Miller 
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CALIFORNIA WESTERN Baldwins idle beside the road's enginehouse near the Pacific coast at Fort Bragg, Calif, in 1973. As lumber traffic to the SP inter- 
change at Willits declined, the 40-mile line, famous for its “Skunk” motor cars and “Super Skunk” steam trains, became almost exclusively a tourist road. 
Alan Miller 
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BAUXITE & NORTHERN was built in 1907 to serve a plant of its owner, Aluminum Company of America, at Bauxite, Ark., southwest of Little Rock. The 


3-mile line ran up to a MoPac connection, and is now a Genesee & Wyoming road. One of BXN's two ex-MoPac RS3s works the Alcoa plant in June 1974. 
Doug Leffler 
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WELLSVILLE, ADDISON § & GALETON’ s V-shaped syste straddling the New York- reaisihane line was cade when B80 spun off 83 miles of ex- Buf 
falo & Susquehanna trackage in 1956. The “WAG” was noted for its seven ex-Ford Motor streamlined center-cabs (GE, 1937-40) and for the ex-SP F/s that 
replaced them. In two February 1969 photos, 132-ton GE No. 1800 crosses Pine Creek in Galeton, Pa. (top) and F7 No. 2000 resembles an HO starter set. 


Two photos, Frank Tatnall 
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BUSH TERMINAL, the switching road that served Irving T. Bush's massive pier and warehouse complex in Brooklyn, NY. conducted business with seven 
early hood-type diesels built by GE in 1931; four are seen here in 1965. BT folded in the ‘70s, but today New York New Jersey Rail runs most of its trackage. 


Arthur Peterson 


WEST VIRGINIA NORTHERN engine 52, a 
rare dynamic-brake-equipped SW1200, is 
near Jessop, WVa., with empty coal hoppers 
heading back to the mines in June 1976. The 
Tl-mile road hauled coal from Kingwood 
south to a B&O connection at Tunnelton until 
1991. Revived in '94 as the Kingwood Northern 
tourist pike, it shut down for good in 2002. 


Art Peterson, Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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THE OBSCURE 


Morencti 


After succeeding the abandoned Toledo & Western interurban, 
this interstate freight-hauling short line lasted two decades 


BY DOUG LEFFLER = Photos from the author's collection 


ver hear of the Ohio & Morenci Railroad? A fascinat- 

ing short line, it was not out in remote mountains or 

woods, rather it hugged the Ohio-Michigan state line 

west from Toledo. And yet, few modern-day rail en- 

thusiasts and historians know of it. One obvious rea- 

son: it was abandoned in 1954. Another might be its 
locomotives. O&M was never steam-powered, but after initially 
utilizing electrics inherited from its predecessor, it changed to 
internal-combustion power notable for its small size. Its seven- 
line Official Guide entry, with no map and way in the back 
pages, was easily overlooked. 

O&M began as a successor to the Toledo & Western, an 
electric interurban constructed during 1900-03 to link down- 
town Toledo, where it connected with city streetcar lines, with 
Adrian, Mich., the seat of Lenawee County (LEN-a-way) 30 
miles northwest. Much of it paralleled a competing steam line, 
New York Central's “Old Road.’ This was the original Michigan 
Southern main line to Elkhart, Ind., and Chicago, completed in 
1852, four years before the direct Lake Shore & Michigan 
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After and before: Ohio & Morenci 30-ton Plymouth No. 52 leads a 
Morenci-bound freight (top) along Ohio Route 120 near Metamora in 
the late 1940s. The O&M, a freight-only short line using internal- 
combustion power, took over in 1935 from the abandoned electric 
interurban Toledo & Western, whose steeple-cab motor 403 handles 
a long freight at Lyons, Ohio, before 1933 (above). T&W's Lyons 


depot, visible behind the freight's second boxcar, still stands today. 
Top photo, J. A. Tarbell 


In the first decade of the 20th 
century, Toledo & Western east- 
bound car 7 is stopped at T&W's 
station and headquarters in 
Morenci, Mich. The building, pre- 
served today, served successor 
Ohio & Morenci the same way 
after T&W’s 1933 abandonment. 


Southern line via Bryan, Ohio, succeeded it in importance. 

Toledo & Western also built a line west to Pioneer, Ohio, 
which branched off the Adrian line at Allen Junction, about 4 
miles west of the Toledo suburb of Sylvania, where T&W had its 
carbarn, shops, and yard. Promoters envisioned eventual exten- 
sion to Indiana, but like many ideas in the interurban era, no 
construction took place. 

While T&W offered passenger service, it was an unusually 
freight-oriented interurban. Freight was interchanged with the 
Wabash at Adrian; NYC at Fayette, Ohio; Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton at Denson and Champion (west of Metamora); and 
short line Toledo, Angola & Western at Silica, Ohio. T&W was 
reasonably successful in its freight business, hauling mostly ag- 
ricultural products until 1924, when it was purchased jointly by 
Willys-Overland Automobile Co. and the Wabash. T&W hauled. 
several thousand Overland autos from Toledo to the Wabash in- 
terchange at Adrian into the early 1930s, when Overland auto 
sales began to diminish. Moreover, trucks in this flat prairie re- 
gion were making inroads on T&W’s agricultural business on 
the line to Pioneer. 


O&M ENTERS THE SCENE 

Inevitably, T&W received permission to abandon the Allen 
Junction-Pioneer line, doing so on July 1, 1933. The line would 
have a second life, however, as scrap dealer Joseph Schonthal 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio, acquired it in June 1935, creating the 
Ohio & Morenci Railroad to run it. O&M operated from Allen 
Junction to Morenci but suspended service beyond there to Pio- 
neer. After T&W quit, no surviving segment ever offered pas- 
senger service. 

Schonthal also bought T&W’s Toledo-Adrian line, forming 
another short line, Toledo & Blissfield, for it. Headquarters were 
down on the O&M at Morenci, Mich., and initially ex-T&W 
steeple-cab electric motor 404 was the motive power. Within 
months, though, a highway-widening project forced abandon- 
ment of the Toledo-Blissfield segment, so the line was renamed 
Blissfield Railroad (BRR). This enterprise also was short-lived. It 
served a few customers on the 12 miles linking Adrian, Palmy- 
ra, and Collings, a point just east of Blissfield where a Great 
Lakes Sugar beet plant was located. On September 1, 1936, 
however, the Village of Blissfield ordered BRR to repair its 
tracks, which in typical interurban fashion ran down the middle 
of Adrian Street, Blissfield’s main drag. 


To Detroit 


To Detroit 


Toledo & Western's 
successors 
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Times were hard enough for railroads, and BRR was no ex- 
ception, so instead of making the repairs it abandoned all but 
the 1.7 miles of track southeast of Blissfield into the beet plant. 
This Collings trackage became an isolated division of the O&M, 
which switched the plant. The former-T&W electric operation 
on this line was discontinued, and an interchange connection 
was built at Blissfield to the adjacent NYC line. All remaining 
track east from Collings to Toledo was removed in late 1936. 

On the Pioneer line, the Ohio & Morenci remained intact 
until 1938, when the short spur on the east end, from Allen 
Junction west to Berkey, was removed. The line west of Morenci, 
not picked up by the new O&M in 1935, was in a second life, 
however. When T&W abandoned west of Morenci, business- 
men in the outer two towns organized a new railroad to retain 
service, naming it Pioneer & Fayette for its two communities, 
13 miles apart. Schonthal sold them the trackage, and the Fay- 
ette-Morenci track was removed. 


FAME FOR THE PIONEER & FAYETTE 

In later years the Pioneer & Fayette would achieve a bit of 
fame. Its only connection was with the Wabash at Franklin 
Junction, near Alvordton. In 1943 the line was torn up except 
for one-half mile east from the Wabash interchange to a small 
feed-grain facility. P&F’s idea, far ahead of its time, was to 
change to a transloading approach, and henceforth it delivered 
all inbound freight to other customers by truck! 

The transloading was done at the little feed-grain facility, 
which also served as P&F’s engine shed since both the “main 
track” and a siding ran through the building! The half-mile P&F 
remained a common carrier and in the postwar era came to be 
known as “America’s shortest short line.” By the 1980s the line 
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Plymouth 61, a 35-ton 1936 gas-mechanical unit, rolls east 
down Main Street in Morenci with an 0&M freight. The 
building opposite the first boxcar, with one awning raised 
and one not, today houses ice cream and pizza shops. 


Simon E. Herring, Ctassic Trains collection 


was out of service, and in 1986 grant money was obtained in 
hopes of a revitalization. New rails, ties, and ballast were in- 
stalled. Locomotive No. 10, a 25-ton Plymouth model HL gaso- 
line unit on hand from the beginning (initially as No. 102), was 
rebuilt, the intent being to serve a big second agricultural cus- 
tomer nearby. But the resuscitation never occurred, and the last 
former Ohio & Morenci segment sat dormant until it was re- 
moved in 1992. 


LILLIPUTIAN LOCOMOTIVES 
The Ohio & Morenci was one of the earliest short lines to 
rely on internal-combustion power, the units being Lilliputian 
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Plymouth 52, the first internal-combustion locomotive that O&M acquired (in 1938 to end reliance on T&W electrics) has just moved out of 


in nature — four-wheel “critters” built by the Fate-Root-Heath 
Co. in Plymouth, Ohio. (The town name became a Fate-Root- 
Heath brand — “Plymouth locomotives” — and in the late 
1950s the firm changed its name to Plymouth Locomotive 
Works. It became Plymouth Industries in the late 1970s.) 

The first locomotive O&M acquired was a 30-ton Plymouth 
model ML6 gas-mechanical unit numbered 52. Built in October 
1936 for National Malleable Steel Castings in Sharon, Pa., it ini- 
tially was rented out to Carnegie Steel in McKees Rocks, Pa. It 
didn't stay long, being sold a month later to Gould Coupler in 
Depew, N.Y. Gould sold it to the Ohio & Morenci, in April 
1938, ending the old Toledo & Western electric operation. 


the shop behind the Morenci offices in summer 1950, and soon engineer H. R. Davis will head east to pick up cars from the DT&l interchange. 
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Two photos, W. C. Hommerding 
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O&M caboose 25, parked behind the Morenci headquarters (left), was bought secondhand from DT&I. O&M added a sliding side door to facil- 
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itate loading LCL freight. Ex-T&W snowplow 7 (right) is parked in the same tiny yard. The side window appears to be from an interurban car. 


O&M also had a Plymouth model HLA numbered 51. The 
isolated 1.7-mile line serving Great Lakes Sugar used a 35-ton 
Plymouth ML8 gas-mechanical numbered 61 from O&M’s par- 
ent Schonthal Co. Several years later, a “big engine” — a 44-ton 
center-cab Davenport diesel-electric — was purchased and 
numbered 142. Other equipment included an ex-T&W snow- 
plow numbered 7 and a former DT&I caboose numbered 25. 

On the Pioneer line, the former T&W two-story brick sta- 
tion in Morenci served as O&M’s main office, behind which 
were a small shop and service area for locomotive work and 
tracks for storing the caboose and snowplow. The line ran east 
through Morenci on Main Street and on to Denson, Ohio, 
where O&M interchanged with DT&I on its original route to 
Adrian and Tecumseh, Mich. Next on O&M eastward were the 
stations of Lyons, Seward, and Metamora, where O&M crossed. 
DT&I’s latter-day main line, a 1920s Henry Ford-era relocation. 
Farther east was Berkey, site of a loading dock and team track 
that generated some traffic, although apparently most O&M 
business on this line was at Morenci and Metamora. 

As modern times encroached upon the little O&M, aban- 
donment was inevitable, and it finally came to the Berkey- 
Morenci line in June 1951. Plymouth 52 and Davenport 142 
were sent via Adrian and the NYC Old Road to Blissfield to 
work with Plymouth 61 at the sugar plant until September 1954, 


a a = . 
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Plymouth 52 and Davenport 142 are on DT&I's siding at Denson in 
fall 1951 after 0&M shut down the Morenci-Berkey line. They will be 


interchanged to NYC at Adrian to go to the Collings sugar-beet plant. 
J. D. Findlay 


Caboose, J. A. Tarbell; plow, W. C. Hommerding 


when the Ohio & Morenci Railroad passed into history. 

Not much of the O&M has survived into the 21st century, 
but its two-story Morenci brick station still stands, preserved as 
an historic structure on the southwest corner of Mill and West 
Main streets. Another two-story brick station survives, in busi- 
ness use, on West Morenci Street in Lyons, Ohio, as does some 
grain-elevator trackage at Metamora. At Blissfield, some former 
O&M tracks remain near where the current short line Adrian & 
Blissfield Rail Road works. A&B, which dates from 1991, oper- 
ates the former NYC Old Road from a Norfolk Southern (Wa- 
bash) connection in Adrian via Lenawee Junction and Blissfield 
2 miles farther to Riga, where in the post-O&M period a con- 
nection was built to connect with DT&I’s main line (now Indi- 
ana & Ohio). 

You can't ride any former Ohio & Morenci trackage, sorry to 
say, but the Adrian & Blissfield does operate a dinner train on 
the Old Road. 


DOUG LEFFLER, a longtime resident of Jackson, Mich., with his 
wife Sandy, is retired from an engineering technical writing career 
at two local aerospace firms. This is his first byline in CLAssic 
TRAINS. Doug, who has authored two Conrail photo books and a 
softcover on Jackson County railroads, thanks Floridan Ken Ar- 
dinger for information on O&M’ locomotives. 


It’s November 1951, and the TRW/O&M line has been taken up as we 
look east across the removed DT&I Tecumseh branch diamond at 


Denson. The freight station at left served the short lines and DT&I. 
J. D. Findlay 
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BY FRANK TATNALL = Photos by the author 


Little Birmingham & Southeastern was short on business but long on courtesy 


ack in October 1964, while I was 

working as a sales rep for the 

Pennsylvania Railroad in Louis- 

ville, Ky., I decided to take a week 

off and visit several short lines in 
the South. I especially wanted to photo- 
graph a few of the pikes’ still-active steam 
locomotives, but one of my prime targets 
was a small road in Alabama. 

While the Birmingham & Southeast- 
ern no longer ran steam, I had heard that 
it still operated a rare Edwards Rail Car 
Co. Model 10 motor car, built in 1923, 
undoubtedly the last of its kind in active 
service. So on the sunny Saturday morn- 
ing of October 17, I walked into the rail- 
road's two-story wooden depot in Tallas- 
see, a little town about 20 miles east of 
Montgomery. Tallassee had always been 
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the B&SE’s headquarters, even when the 
road extended farther to the north and 
south with more than 47 miles of track. 
Now it operated only the 7 miles south to 
Milstead, where it interchanged with the 
Western Railway of Alabama (WRA). 

Greeting me was Mr. Roberts Blount, 
who identified himself as the president of 
the company and asked me the purpose 
of my visit. I told him I was a rail buff who 
worked for the PRR and was interested in 
seeing his unusual motor car. As soon as 
I mentioned my Pennsy affiliation, Mr. 
Blount welcomed me enthusiastically, ex- 
plaining that our local rep often had 
helped him locate cars that were en route 
to one of his few remaining customers. 
“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

I told him Id like to take a photo of 


car No. 500. Mr. Blount’s response was, 
“Better than that, Pll give you a ride on 
it” So he went out to the engine shed, 
which housed both the doodlebug and a 
GE 44-ton diesel, started up the immacu- 
lately painted little car, and it soon clat- 
tered out into the sun. 

Mr. Blount invited me aboard and off 
we went at perhaps 10 mph toward Mil- 
stead over an incredibly weedy track, just 
me with Mr. Blount at the controls. He 
said that while the B&SE was a freight- 
only operation, he used the 500 to carry 
mail dropped off or picked up by the 
WRA mainline trains at Milstead. At his 
suggestion we made several photo stops, 
including one at the bridge over the Tal- 
lapoosa River. We reversed at the Mil- 
stead yard where two freight cars stood 


Left: Birmingham & Southeastern car 500 stands beside the little road's head- 
quarters at Tallassee. Above: The car trundles down B&SE's grassy right of way. 


B&SE's rare Edwards motor car shares the road's two-stall enginehouse with At one of the photo locations suggested to author Tatnall 
General Electric 44-tonner No. 199. As on many southern short lines, the struc- by his obliging host, B&SE President Roberts Blount, the 
ture is open on the sides. B&SE also rostered a 45-ton side-rod GE, No. 198. motor car poses on the high Tallapoosa River bridge. 


waiting to be moved by the 44-tonner, 
and returned to Tallassee. I got off, 
thanked my host profusely, and headed 
south to Brewton for a “steam-up day” on 
a private lumber railroad. 

I had previously enjoyed a certain de- 
gree of hospitality on many other rail- 
roads, but that day on the B&SE stands 
out. Unfortunately, the little short line 
was abandoned a few years later. If it had 
survived a while longer, the tiny carrier 
might have benefited from the inflow of 
industries looking for plant sites in the 
rural South. 


3 ; oi ™! EA " a} ho , + s 4 
FRANK TATNALL of Radnor, Pa., was ea ai ; ‘ASegtai a real ab ag tive rer < : 
with PRR, PC, and Conrail in marketing sic eae Pee ie foo eee 
and sales for 38 years. This is his fourth ar- B&SE boss Blount looks at No. 500 at the West Point Route interchange i in Milstead. Sanford, 
ticle in CLASsIC TRAINS. N.C.-based Edwards built about 100 cars, a third of which went to Central and South America. 
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- Mobile & Gulf's iandsome 2-6-0 crosse 
to Buhl, Alain’ 


In 1970, a little railroad in Alabama was the last practitioner BY KARL ZIMMERMANN 
of an unbroken tradition that spanned nearly 150 years Photos by the author 


JEP V ae br i 


ailroad names, especially 
those coined during the 
golden age of expansion 
for American railways, 
often reflected grandiose 
ambitions never likely to 
be realized. However, few 
lines fell further from ful- 
filling the promise of their 
nomenclature than the 
mundane but ultimately marvelous Mo- 
bile & Gulf, a short short line, just 11 
miles long in its final 36 years. The rail- 
road, which had its roots in logging, 
missed the city of Mobile by some 220 
miles, and the Gulf of Mexico lies a few 
miles beyond that. Yet before it died, the 
M&G would become highly significant 
indeed — as the last standard-gauge 
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common-carrier in the United States 
powered by a steam locomotive. 

Catching this vestige of the past was 
irresistible, and I knew as the calendar 
flipped to 1970 that time was running out. 
Thus on March 30, my wife Laurel and I 
stepped off the eastbound Southern Cres- 
cents sleeper Seneca River at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., just 21 miles by rental car from our 
destination: Brownville. This one-compa- 
ny town, modest in the extreme, was 
headquarters for the Mobile & Gulf and 
home to the Brown Wood Preserving 
Co’s creosoting plant; built circa 1930, it 
had become the railroad’s sole shipper — 
raw poles in, creosoted poles out, most 
bound for electric utilities. By the time of 
our visit, M&G’s Mogul No. 97 was a lone 
survivor, as one by one other short lines, 


among dieselization’s final holdouts, had 
succumbed. (South Carolina's 2.5-mile 
Edgmoor & Manetta used an 0-4-0T un- 
til 1975, but was not a common carrier, 
having lost that status in 1948.) As it 
turned out, we arrived none too soon, for 
the M&G 2-6-0’s fires would be dropped 
less than five months later, on August 22. 

Wed have just 48 hours to explore this 
little railroad and its environs, and for me 
to capture with my Rolleiflex images that 
I knew Id never see again. Since the rail- 
road on average operated only four days 
a week, wed need luck to be with us. 
Happily, it was. 


BARE-BONES SHORT LINE 
Nothing could have been more bare- 
bones than the M&G we discovered. It 


owned just a single locomotive, the 
shapely Mogul, built by Baldwin in 1925 
— as a “stock” locomotive, intended for 
work on a Cuban sugar-cane plantation 
but never making that journey. The “97” 
on the engine's number plate was hand- 
drawn, and only part of the faded MOBILE 
& GULF R.R. CO. on the tender (above the 
hole that time and rust had created) had 
been repainted, so it looked a bit like a 
mouth with missing teeth. There was a 
hole in the smokestack too. 

The railroad operated without a ca- 
boose, which seemed an odd deficiency 
to me, since I knew not what the future 
held for freight railroading in that de- 
partment. Rolling stock was a few gondo- 
las and flat cars, plus a pair of ex-Louis- 
ville & Nashville boxcars to carry wood 


- - cr 


The little 2-6-0 is surrounded by the Mobile & Gulf's life- 
blood — long logs that will be processed into poles for 
electric utilities — in the Brownville yard. 


A slight breeze carries the Mogul's heavy coal smoke 
mostly away from the laundry hanging on a trackside 
clothesline as No. 97 ambles south with cars for the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio interchange at Buhl. 


TWO ALABAMA 
SHORT LINES 


chips from a debarking machine to the 
boiler house. The M&G’s line through 
piney woods and across the bottomlands 
of the Sipsey River had been laid with 50- 
and 60-pound rail, which meant the jour- 
ney from the plant in Brownville to the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio interchange at Buhl 
was made in a leisurely manner, and why 
not? The 97’s only other work was shuf- 
fling cars around the plant, and in this it 
was assisted by a trio of gawky rail-going 
motor cranes. This marshy area was 
prone to flooding, one reason for M&G’s ALABAMA 
sticking with steam. No. 97 was a better 
wader than a diesel would have been. 
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wontcomery ™llstead 


Operations were nothing if not casual. MOBILE M&G Mobile & Gulf 
In Rails Through Dixie, John Krause and B&SE a & Southeastern 
H. Reid’s 1965 homage to steam-powered iesepe) 
came Not all lines shown 


short lines in the South, they noted that 
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The 1925 Baldwin jockeys loaded flatcars 
and one of the three rail cranes that worked 
in the yard at Brownville. 


In a view from the Highway 82 overpass just 
north of Buhl, the 2-6-0 walks through the 
piney woods with a car of poles. 


97’s engineer would park the locomotive 
in his backyard at the end of the day. 
“This way, he does not have far to go to 
work,’ they wrote. However, the Mogul 
apparently more often spent the night 
sleeping next to the plant’s boiler house; 
jump-started by steam generated there, 
the locomotive could wake up mornings 
and get to its mundane chores posthaste. 
The railroad operated with a three-man 
crew: engineer, fireman, and conductor, 
who did all the work “on the ground” that 
would have been shared by a brakeman 
had there been one. 

Roles were flexible and evolutionary, 
as Tom Lawson — railroad professional 
and M&G enthusiast and expert — re- 
calls. A regular visitor to the road, hed 
dropped in when, as he describes it, “Ray 
Bobo, superintendent of the whole opera- 
tion at Brownville, asked if I was taking 
pictures or riding. I said riding” 

“Well; Bobo said, ‘if you're riding, 
youre firing. My regular fireman is off 
and I was going to make one of my truck 
drivers fire, but you know more about a 
steam engine than he does: The engineer 
was Clyde Kendricks.” So Lawson fired 
down to Buhl. 

“Son, Kendricks said to me at Buhl, 
‘you did a nice job getting us down here. 
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Why don't you take us back to Brown- 
ville? Pll put a couple of fires in old 97 
and you run her back” Lawson did, and 
he rates the day “very close to being the 
top experience in my railfan life” 

For the last 19 years of its active life on 
the Mobile & Gulf, No. 97 worked solo. 
Id wondered where the number 97 had 
come from, given the fame of another 97, 
the mail train on the Southern Railway 
that in the classic folk song “The Wreck 
of the Old 97” was “goin down grade ma- 
kin’ 90 miles an hour” many multiples of 
the speed M&G’s moseying Mogul need- 
ed to perform its simple tasks. Out of all 
possible numbers, why 97? The answer, it 
turns out, does have something to do 
with the Southern, although nothing to 
do with the song. It lies in No. 96, an an- 
cient 2-8-0 built by Baldwin in 1890 for 
the Richmond & Danville Railroad. It 
went to the Southern in 1896 and ac- 
quired the number 96, which it still re- 
tained when the M&G bought it in Feb- 
ruary 1947. Its numerical proximity to 
Southern’s ill-fated train 97 was just a co- 
incidence. 

In any case, when M&G acquired a 
2-6-0 in 1948 (from the Army Quarter- 
master Corps’ Camp Davis in North Car- 
olina, by way of the Veterans Administra- 


tion Hospital at Perry Point, Md.) 
numbering it 97 was sequentially logical. 
When the 96 was scrapped in 1951 after 
an astonishing six decades of utility, No. 
97 became the railroad’s only locomotive. 


BASKETT TO BROWN 

Wood, creosoted or otherwise, was 
what the Mobile & Gulf always hauled. 
According to historian Gil Hoffman, the 
Baskett Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated and based in Fayette, Ala., 
began construction in 1912 of a stan- 
dard-gauge logging railroad and the fol- 
lowing year built a sawmill. A year later 
the mill was leased to W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co. of Louisville, Ky., and Brown 
was the name that would stay with the 
operation until the end. In 1919 the Bas- 
kett railroad was also acquired by W. P. 
Brown & Sons, and that year was the gen- 
esis of the name “Mobile & Gulf? though 
the railroad wasn't incorporated as a 
common carrier until 1926. 

The line was extended incrementally 
southward from Fayette toward Buhl, 
which it reached in June 1926, allowing 
interchange with the Mobile & Ohio, 
which in 1940 merged with the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern to become the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio — all three easily confused 


with the M&G in nomenclature though 
certainly not in stature. Before that, the 
line’s only connection had been with the 
Southern Railway at Fayette. Reaching 
Buhl brought the railroad to its maxi- 
mum length, just under 32 miles. 
Around 1930 the Brown Wood Pre- 
serving Co., part of the W. P. Brown & 
Sons enterprise, built in Brownville a 
creosoting plant that over the decades 
would grow in importance as a traffic 
source for the railroad. When the Fayette 
mill burned near the end of 1946 it was 
not rebuilt, and two years later the Fay- 
ette-Brownville segment of the railroad 
was abandoned. This left the 11 miles 
from Brownville to Buhl, the railroad as 
we discovered it in 1970 and as it re- 
mained until abandoned in 1984. 
Though the M&G we saw eschewed 
cabooses and had for a number of years, 
it once did have one. (A 1928 equipment 
roster listed three locomotives, three flat 
cars, one boxcar, and a caboose.) Not 
only did the M&G have a caboose, it car- 
ried passengers aboard it, thus qualifying 
for a brief mention in Lucius Beebe'’s 1947 
Mixed Train Daily. Beebe knew the rail- 
road operated “a passenger caboose, 
which is, of all those experienced by the 
authors, the ranking and quintessential 


paradigm of improbability” He described 
the car, which he and Charles Clegg, his 
partner, rode from Fayette to Buhl and 
back, as an “ark of a caboose, innocent 
for several decades of the least vestige of 
paint, sailing gently across the tops of the 
tall grasses of the Alabama swamplands 
without visible support and certainly 
without any cohesive justification. . .” 

The Brownville that Laurel and I en- 
tered was a typical company town, but 
modest and by then in decline. Once 
called Red Valley, and before that Hog 
Eye, Brownville was renamed for the 
company that controlled it and owned 
the general store, the houses, the only in- 
dustry, and the railroad. In the boom 
years the company had built both white 
and colored schools and municipal build- 
ings, all closed by the time of our visit. 

“Summer evenings in Brownville are 
quiet and pleasant,’ wrote Delbert Reed 
in a May 2, 1965, story in the Tuscaloosa 
News, “and most folks spend them sitting 
on the front porch swing, breathing the 
creosote-scented night air and swatting a 
mosquito now and then.” The small town 
he described was much the one we found 
five years later. It was quintessentially ru- 
ral, Southern, and railroad, lorded over 
by the inevitable water tower, and the 


Performing a task practiced by countless 
locomotive engineers since the 1820s, No. 
97's hogger oils around his machine. 


In another ritual familiar to generations of 
railroaders on big roads and small, the fire- 
man fills the Mogul’s tank with water. 


aromas I remember in addition to creo- 
sote were pine and coal smoke. 

The railroad plant was simple as could 
be, just a few tracks threading through 
extensive pole yards that stored the raw 
material awaiting its turn to enter and 
then emerge creosoted from the pressure 
cylinders of the plant — the heart of the 
entire enterprise, which announced itself 
with a tall smokestack. Creosoted poles 
were also racked up in the yard, either 
awaiting purchase or the cars needed to 
take them to market. Raw poles, some 
needing debarking, came to the plant 
both by rail and road, and creosoted ones 
left both ways as well. Shorter poles rode 
in gondolas, longer ones on flat cars with 
idler cars between to accommodate the 
poles’ overhang. Although the line was 
short, it did have an operating challenge: 
Echola Hill, not far from Buhl, which of- 
ten required doubling on the run to the 
GM&O interchange. 


LIFE AFTER “OLD 97” 

The Mobile & Gulf survived the loss of 
its “old 97? and the locomotive survived 
its excommunication from the M&G. The 
railroad rostered one more engine, No. 
98; unlike the 97, it toiled in unremarked 
obscurity — until 1984, when the rail- 
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The high-mounted, slide-valve 2-6-0 has 
hold of a Reading flatcar as she does some 
switching at Brownville. 


Mogul 97's replacement was a 1942 GE cen- 
ter-cab diesel from Despatch Shops, a sub- 
sidiary of NYC and PC that built freight cars. 


William J. Husa Jr. 


road shut down. With handrails tricked 
out in yellow and bold, oversized hand 
lettering in white reading MOBILE & GULF 
RAILROAD CO. 98, the locomotive echoed 
the informality of 97’s appearance. This 
rare center-cab 70-tonner had been built 
in 1942 by General Electric as New York 
Central No. 508, one of seven such units. 
It came to the M&G as Despatch Shops, 
Inc. No. 2. (DSI was a freight-car-build- 
ing subsidiary of NYC and later Penn 
Central located in East Rochester, N.Y.) 

No. 98 was retired in 1984 when the 
railroad closed but languished and deteri- 
orated in Brownville until January 2009, 
when it was finally scrapped. After shut- 
down, Mobile & Gulf’s last profits came 
from car-storage on the Buhl end of the 
line — using a 25-ton GE leased from 
Locomotive Marketing, Inc., Tom Law- 
sons company. 

When No. 98 took over hauling poles, 
97 went on to a spotty career in preserva- 
tion. It was purchased by the Ocean City 
Western for operation between West 
Ocean City and Berlin, Md. — bringing it 
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back home in a way, since it had first 
steamed for a veterans’ hospital in that 
state. By the following year it had fallen 
into disrepair and was replaced by SW1 
No. 114. In December 1978 it was sold to 
the Indiana Railroad Museum, which op- 
erates the French Lick Scenic Railway, 
formerly the French Lick, West Baden & 
Southern. The Mogul ran there for a time 
(including a stint with a cabbage stack 
added for a movie); though it remains on 
static display, it has deteriorated and is 
unlikely ever to steam again. 

All this came after our March 1970 so- 
journ, when the 97 was very much alive 


and the little company town was too. 

“Brownville’s shady lanes, its brown 
houses, sprawling pole yard and company 
store make it an interesting community 
and pleasant home to the 60 to 75 fami- 
lies who live there,’ Delbert Reed wrote 
in the conclusion of his Tuscaloosa News 
piece. “It’s also a nice place to visit.” 

We certainly thought so. 


KARL ZIMMERMANN, a longtime New 
Jersey resident, is a prolific book and mag- 
azine author. He's been a regular contribu- 
tor to CLASSIC TRAINS since our second is- 
sue, Summer 2000. 


MORE ON OUR WEBSITE See color film footage of Mobile & Gulf No. 97 at work from the Sunday PA 
River Productions program Steaming Through the Deep South at ClassicTrainsMag.com 


Mobile & Gulf 97 moves about the yard at~ 
Brownville in April 1970. Although there was 
steam on other common carriers on the U.S. = 
network, those operations differed from M&G 
in being revivals on dieselized properties. 


Train 


Pasa 


For a budding teenage railfan in 1946, Santa Fe’s 
depot was the classroom and its locomotive 
engineers the teachers 


BY STAN KISTLER = Photos by the author 


The years 1945 and 1946 in California were a fantastic 
time to be a railfan, as this period marked the start of the transition from 
steam to diesel. I was 15 and just “getting into it” 

I had been exposed to trains first when living in San Diego during World War II. 
After attending a Saturday movie downtown, I went to the foot of Broadway by the 
Santa Fe depot, where I watched switch engines and San Diegan streamliners, plus 
lots of special trains moving Navy and Marine recruits. 

In early 1945 we moved north to Pasadena, where I was surrounded by the region's 
four major railroads. Santa Fe hosted a lot of varnish: the Chief, Scout, California Lim- 
ited, Grand Canyon, and Fast Mail, many in multiple sections. Twice a week came the 
glamorous Super Chief and El Capitan. There was also a mid-morning local mail train 
from Los Angeles to San Bernardino, plus two or three local freights a day. Both 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific had branches in Pasadena, on which they ran lo- 
cal freights. The sprawling Pacific Electric had three interurban lines, also offering 
box-motor express service and freight haulage to a packing house on the Sierra Madre 


Santa Fe's Chicago-L.A. Fast Mail and Express is at 
the depot in Pasadena, Calif, in fall 1946, where au- 
thor Kistler hung outahd learned a lot from railroad- 
ers. In charge is4#938 Baldwin-built 4-8-4 3766. 
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Having stopped at the Pasadena station a couple of blocks south, 4-8-4 3783 crosses the city's main drag, Colorado Street, with the eastbound 


Chief in 1945. Santa Fe’s main ran north-south here; today the light-rail Gold Line uses the right of way, briefly underground at this point. 


line in East Pasadena. I rode my bike to Santa Fe’s Pasadena sta- 
tion many times that summer. 

The best thing about Pasadena to me was that all Santa Fe 
passenger trains stopped to receive or discharge passengers, 
baggage, and mail. These stops usually lasted at least 10 minutes. 
Except for the Super Chief and “El Cap,’ all the trains were pow- 
ered by big 4-8-4s or 4-8-2s. The San Bernardino local featured 
a handsome 4-4-2, while the freights utilized 2-8-0s and 2-8-2s. 

Engineers on westbounds would climb down from their cabs 
with a long-spout oilcan and begin walking around the engine, 
oiling here and there. I remember how theyd take off one glove 
and place the back of that hand on a driving-wheel center. This 
puzzled me, so on one such occasion I gathered enough courage 
to engage an engineer in conversation as he was oiling around, 
and to my surprise he was cordial and talk- 
ative. I asked why hed touched the driving 
wheel with the back of his bare hand. He said 
it was a way of telling if the axle bearings 
might be running hot, not a good sign. He also 
told me that his train made over 90 mph be- 
tween San Bernardino and Pasadena! 

We exchanged names. This is how I met 
Steve Hiler, and we became friends. I learned 
he had come in from Barstow, that he worked 
on this train every other day, and that he and 
his fireman had taken second 4, the California 
Limited, to Barstow the night before. My first 
encounter with Mr. Hiler was just the begin- 
ning. My education on steam locomotives and 
railroading was in its early stages, and the abil- 
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ity to talk with these men at Pasadena during the station stops 
gave me an insight into real railroading. I made a lot of new 
friends, and many of those friendships continued until the men 
retired, and beyond. I kept going to the station into 1946. 

Two other engineers come to mind: Charlie McCormick and 
Joe Murray, both regulars on No. 20, the Chief, scheduled out of 
Pasadena daily at 12:30 p.m. The Chief usually had one of the 
awesome 3776 class 4-8-4s, or a 3765 class 4-8-4, always clean 
and shiny. The train carried mail, so the Pasadena stop was long 
enough to allow me to chat with them. Engineers McCormick 
and Murray alternated days. Both were jovial, friendly, and ap- 
proachable. I learned a lot from them about their jobs and how 
the railroad operated. Joe told me hed “hired out” in 1905 as a 
fireman and was promoted to engineer in 1910. McCormick 

started as a fireman in 1907 and was promoted 
to engineer in 1912. So this being 1946, Mc- 
Cormick had 34 years seniority as an engineer 
and Murray had 36. They enlightened me on 
the privileges of seniority, about the runs they 
could work (“bid”), and how it affected their 
hours on duty and pay. They could hold pas- 
senger jobs anywhere on the L.A. Division, 
which ran from Barstow to L.A. to San Diego. 
I admired the skill the passenger engineers 
who worked east through Pasadena possessed. 
The station was on an ascending grade of al- 
most 2.2 percent. In 1946, all steam trains ex- 
cept No. 20 rated doubleheaded locomotives. 
Many nights I stood at the end of the platform 
near Green Street and watched and listened, in 
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Representing what photographers would see from the Del Mar Street crossing at the south end of the Pasadena station platform i 
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ing is 4-8-4 3782 on a section of the westbound California Limited, among four trains in those hours, others being the Scout and the Chief. 


awe, as two locomotives worked in tandem to smoothly start 
their train — no rollbacks, no taking slack. The lead engineer 
looked straight down from his cab as he opened the throttle, 
watching for that first movement on the ground. Then came the 
offbeat exhausts of both engines taking hold as they crossed 
Green Street, slowly gaining motion. As they crossed the Pacific 
Electric tracks in Colorado Street, one locomotive would start 
to slip its drivers, so the engineer would shut off momentarily, 
then regain traction after clearing the PE. Then double exhausts 
would echo off the tall buildings that enveloped the tracks. 
These are my most vivid memories of working steam! 

The Pasadena depot area also is where I became aware of 
other railfans. When I would chat with the engineers on the 
morning trains at Del Mar Street, where L.A.-bound locomo- 
tives would stand during station stops, now 
and then Id notice one or two fellows across 
the street taking pictures. One morning after a 
train left, I introduced myself to two of them. 
One photographer, Allen Youell, was about 10 
years my senior. He said he was a member of 
the Railroad Boosters, an L.A.-based fan club 
started in the 1930s. We soon became friends, 
and I learned about organized railfan activi- 
ties through him. Another frequent Pasadena 


Retired Road Foreman Rufus King demonstrates 
for the author how an engineer would, having re- 
moved his glove, feel a driving-wheel center with 
his hand for axle bearings possibly running hot. 


visitor was Fletcher Swan, who later became a TRAINS contribu- 
tor. Ditto for Bob Kern. A third was Tom Baxter. Soon I joined 
their ranks and met yet more fans, and as a result I built a great 
file of locomotive pictures over the years by trading with them. 

Other fans would come to just watch the trains, not taking 
pictures. A Mr. Sievert was the unofficial city meteorologist, and 
he usually was at the depot every day during his morning break. 
Another was Pasadena Police Motorcycle Officer Gobles. He 
would join us in chatting with the engine crews, and just before 
the train would start up, he would climb onto his motorcycle 
and head south to California Street, a major crossing. At that 
time, downtown Pasadena streets were not protected by gates, 
only by wig-wag signals, and Officer Gobles would go there to 
make sure no one ran the crossing in front of the approaching 
train when the wig-wags were swinging. More 
than once, when the next train in the fleet was 
due, Officer Gobles would be back at the sta- 
tion with a grin on his face. “Got one,” hed say, 
and we all knew some motorist had received a 
ticket for ignoring the wig-wags! 

These were the heady days of my youth and 
the beginnings of being a lifelong railfan. 


STAN KISTLER, dean of California rail photog- 
raphers and known as “Mr. Santa Fe,” is retired 
from a career in photography and graphic arts. 
He lives with his wife Brenda in Grass Valley, 
Calif. Stan has been contributing to CLAssIC 
TRAINS since our first issue, Spring 2000; his most 
recent byline was “Steam Autumn’ in Winter ’14. 
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HUNGRY FOR MORE THAN COMMUTER TRAINS AND SINGLE-UNIT LOCAL FREIGHTS, 


TWO FRIENDS SEEK OUT ERIE LACKAWANNA BIG DIESELS AND MAINLINE ACTION 
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« $D45 3624 and GP35-2576, toxge® 


BY WILLIAM E. BOTKIN = Photos by the author 
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1968 visit to Croxton. ait 
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Shortly after the “pig train” came this mixed-merchandise freight led by an A-B-A trio of F7s, 
making for a nice coming (left) and going-away (above) pair of photos. Lead unit 6321 is 
ex-Lackawanna 632A, but the middle and rear units are former Erie, 712B and 712A. Both 
merger partners numbered their freight cab units as sets with a single number and A, B, and 
C suffixes. Upon the merger, the “A” was replaced by a “1,” the “B” by a “2,' and the “C” by a “3." 
Note the first flatcar is a 50-footer with a capacity of one trailer, a rarity by the late ‘60s. 


s I grew into my teen years in 
the 1960s in northern New 

Jersey, there was plenty of 

railroad activity to photo- 
graph, even though I was too young 
to have a driver's license and thus 
had limited mobility. When I abso- 
lutely needed to search for railroad 
photo subjects beyond walking dis- 
tances, I depended on the good na- 
ture of my father or mother to drive 
me. I was about 12 when my father 
took me to Port Morris to examine 
what was left of Erie Lackawanna’s 
yard and engine facility, which were 
close to abandonment. Seeing even 
that vestige of the former Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western's major yard 
and junction inspired me to seek 
further opportunities. When I 
turned 17 and had that driver's li- 
cense, even the limited access I had 
to my parents’ car opened a wider 
range of possibilities for me. 

In 1968, during my first summer 
break from college, my friend Tom 
Kelcec and I decided to drive over to 
ELs major freight yard, the former 
Erie facility at Croxton, near Secau- 
cus, to see if we could photograph 
any freights or locomotives. Grow- 
ing up around the electrified former 
DL&W Morris & Essex line as I did, 
seeing an EL diesel-powered freight 
was a rarity. Moreover, the M&E 
line’s local freights, or “drills” as they 
were called, generally were led by a 
single GP7 or RS3, so the prospect 
of photographing consists of sec- 
ond-generation diesels and mainline 
freights at Croxton was exciting. 

Thus on Saturday morning, June 
15, 1968, Tom and I arrived at Crox- 
ton, entering the yard at the County 
Road grade crossing at the north 
end (or west end, as the railroad 
considered it). The visit was not dis- 
appointing, as within just a few 
hours, we photographed five freights 
including two powered by brand- 
new SD45s, a model I hadn't seen in 
person. As this was before radio 
scanners, and we did not talk with 
crews, I didn’t get the symbols of the 
trains. In between EL trains we 
could watch the Penn Central main 
line, today’s Northeast Corridor, 


which bridged over Croxton’s west 
Text continued on page 85 
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The first westbound of the morning 
pulls out of Croxton led by the units 
we'd seen as we headed into the yard: 
GP35 2576 and SD45 3624 (above). The 
second car is an ex-Lackawanna 
40-footer still with the passenger-train 
slogan “Route of Phoebe Snow:’ The 
fourth car has been repainted EL, 
though the color scheme of gray and 
maroon on these would be short-lived. 


As the head end neared HX Tower, an 
eastbound with three Alcos was arriv- 
ing (left), but the outbound cleared first, 
with caboose C119 (far left), an ex-Erie 
car, on the rear. The Alcos, RS3 927 and 
RS2s 906 and 952, all ex-Erie, handled 
commuter trains on weekdays but often 
hauled freight on weekends. The RSs 
are about to go under the New Jersey 
Turnpike and then PC’s electrified main. 
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The freight action having quiet- 
ed, we took some engine-termi- 
nal photos, including this of F7 
6321 (left) having its sandboxes 
refilled after arriving on an east- 
bound. The diesel facility was at 
the west end of the yard along 
the freight mains, with the con- 
crete coal tower still standing. It 
is also visible behind the diesels 
in the opening photos. 


Still in Lackawanna’s “switcher 
black,” SW9 455 (right), ex- 
DL&W 460, was in an order for 
three such EMDs built in 1953. 
Lackawanna owned 10 SW9s, 
while Erie had 7. The large struc- 
ture at left rear is the railroad 
YMCA, where off-duty road and 
yard crews could eat and sleep. 


Our last morning eastbound heads out behind GP35s 2564 and 2570, 
both part of a 36-unit EMD fleet delivered in 1964-65. Erie Lackawanna 
also took delivery of 15 C424s and 12 C425s from Alco during 1963-64, 
and 27 U25Bs from GE in 1964-65. At far right in the distance can be 
seen the Hackensack River bascule drawbridge, site of HX Tower. 


Text continued from page 81 


throat. PC was a new entity, so the 
action was pretty much a stream of 
GG1-hauled passenger trains with 
everything still painted for PRR. Al- 
though this was a good location for 
photos, Croxton had two negative 
features: odor from adjacent landfills 
and a heavy infestation of mosqui- 
toes. As the morning progressed, 
both made their presence increas- 
ingly known. 

After the mainline action quieted 
down on the EL, we wandered 
around the engine terminal to take 
some roster shots of locomotives. 
One highlight was a matched A-B-A 
set of F7s; another was a brand-new 
SD45. Back then, at least at Croxton, 
no employees bothered us two teen- 
agers taking photos in the yard and 
servicing area. For us, used to seeing 
endless electric M.U. commuter 
trains, E8s on long-distance trains, 
and just the occasional Geep or RS 
on a drill, this morning proved to be 
very productive. 

Croxton had become EL’s major 
classification yard in the New York 
City area not long after the 1960 Erie 
Lackawanna merger. Built by the 
Erie in the late 19th century, Crox- 
ton had been known as Pen Horn, 
then Bergen Yard. It would be re- 
named for Philip Croxton, traffic 
manager of the P. Lorillard Tobacco 
Co. It was expanded in 1912, and 
later the engine facilities were relo- 
cated to a new roundhouse at the 
yard’s west end. By the 1960s, Crox- 
ton had become a large classification 
facility, with eight yards including 
two humps and a piggyback facility. 
It was on EL’s “Bergen County Line,” 
which connected to EL’s former Erie 
main west to Ridgewood Junction 
and Port Jervis, N.Y. Croxton still is 
busy, today mostly with intermodal 
traffic for Norfolk Southern. 


WILLIAM E. BOTKIN, a New Jersey 
native with a degree in photography, 
retired from AT@T as a vice president 
in 2005. Bill has visited a dozen coun- 
tries in search of steam, and he co-au- 
thored two books on Union Pacific. 
His photos have been in many publi- 
cations, but this is his first CLASsIc 
TRAINS byline. He lives near Denver. 
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One railroad found some 
creative ways to dispose of tons 
of steam-locomotive waste 


BY BORGON TANNER 


inders were a common com- 
modity when coal was king. 
Homes, schools, office buildings, 
and hospitals were heated with 
coal. Factories used coal for heat, light, 
and power. In addition, huge amounts of 
coal were needed to supply the nation’s 
railroads. It provided fuel for locomo- 
tives, roundhouses, stations, and offices. 

The burning of all that coal produced 
immense quantities of cinders. Many car- 
riers found a logical use for them. 

On the Baltimore & Ohios Wheeling 
Division, where I worked as a fireman in 
the 1940s and ’50s, cinders were used as 
ballast at yards and terminals. Sidings on 
branch lines were also bedded in cinders, 
especially in clay country. 

A good example of their common use 
was found along the Short Line, a B&O 
branch between Brooklyn Junction, 
W.Va., where it joined another B&O line 
along the Ohio River, and Clarksburg on 
the main line in coal country. Most of the 
Short Line's mine tracks were ballasted 
with cinders, for which another use was 
found years later at Brooklyn Junction. 

There was a large yard at Brooklyn 
Junction, but the other facilities were 
minimal: coaling station, scale track, wa- 
ter station, and a wye. 

At the end of the right leg of the wye 
was the coal tipple, sand house, and water 


tank. Locomotives could be serviced on 
the main track before they swung around 
the upper end of the wye. To the left of 
the switching lead was a siding used for a 
“fire track” and ready track. 

Part of the ready track siding con- 
tained a long brick-lined pit between the 
rails where contents of “old fires” were 
dumped. Rails above the pit were held in 
place by short, stubby ties. 

To clean a locomotive’s fire, the grates 
on one side of the firebox were tilted and 
the material dumped into the engine’s ash 
pan. Coal was then shoveled onto the 
bare grates. With a long metal rake the 
hostler would move burning coal over to 
ignite the thin layer on the grates. Then 
the action would be repeated on the oth- 
er side. After that, the contents of the ash 
pan would be dumped in the pit. 

At some terminals, ashes/cinders were 
shoveled into gondolas on an adjacent 
depressed track. In other areas, conveyors 
removed ashes in a variety of ways. In 
early years, the cinders from Brooklyn 
Junction were used as fill or ballast. Then 
two local events altered that practice. 
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First, the adjacent town of New Mar- 
tinsville annexed Brooklyn. 

Second, automobiles became more 
numerous. But problems arose during 
winter months. Travel on snow- or 
ice-covered streets (some hilly) was diffi- 
cult. Tire treads 80 years ago couldn't 
cope with a slippery surface. 

In the 1930s the town council won- 
dered, “Why not use surplus cinders 
from Brooklyn Junction to spread on icy 
streets?” Permission was requested . .. 
and willingly granted by B&O officials. 

A rough clay-and-gravel road was 
constructed inside the wye at the junc- 
tion. The road entered near the yard of- 
fice, skirted along one leg of the wye, 
then swung in an arc and went alongside 
the embankment where the siding was 
located. A connecting loop provided an 
exit back by the yard office. Opposite the 
ash pit, the road was depressed so that 
when a town dump truck stopped there, 
the top side of the truck was even with 
the edge of the embankment. 

Several times a week, after the engines 
stationed overnight had left on their runs, 


a town employee drove a truck to the ash 
pit. The driver and a helper used shovels 
and coke forks to transfer clinkers and 
ashes from the pit to the truck. 

The load was taken to a storage area 
and dumped. In summer the material 
was run through a grinder, passed 
through screens to remove any foreign 
objects, and transferred to bins. Come 
winter, cinders were spread on slippery 
streets and sidewalks. During my time in 
New Martinsville (mid-1930s—1950s) I 
never saw any salt used on the roads. 

The arrangement produced good rela- 
tions among the town council, the B&O, 
and local motorists. 


A more novel and commercial use of 
cinders was made at the east end of the 
Short Line, Clarksburg. 

The Clarksburg terminal, with two 
yards and several junctions, was built in 
hilly country on a plateau carved up by 
two meandering streams. The main line 
entered town from the east by way of a 
twin-bore tunnel. The Clarksburg end of 


the bores was 1,087 feet in elevation. The 
line descended about a mile before there 
was enough space for yard tracks. 

That section of the yard narrowed at 
the base of Pinnickinnick Mountain. Be- 
low that a shelf was carved out for anoth- 
er set of yard tracks, and the station, at 
1,019-foot elevation. 

The Clarksburg terminal teemed with 
activity day and night. About half of the 
26 daily passenger trains in 1904 traveled 
through on the main line and made regu- 
lar stops at the station. The remainder of 
the passenger runs began or ended in 
Clarksburg and used the engine facilities. 

In addition to passenger runs, the ter- 
minal hosted yard engines plus several 
six-day-a-week locals. Helpers were dis- 
patched several times a day to boost coal 
trains up grade on the Short Line. Activi- 
ty at night was bolstered by mine runs. 

All these trains demanded a large sta- 
ble of iron horses. The many locomotives 
at Clarksburg produced a vast amount of 
cinders, far more than were generated at 
Brooklyn Junction in later years. 

Not only were there more locomotives 


in service at Clarksburg at an earlier date, 
but for more than 50 years they used sat- 
urated steam. My father, a B&O engineer, 
told me those old engines used twice as 
much coal and twice as much water to 
keep them hot compared to the same 
type of locomotive with a superheater, a 
device that gained favor in the 1910s. 

The B&O issued “coal coupons” in the 
1920s and ’30s to engineers on mine 
runs. The coupons carried numbers sig- 
nifying tons of coal the engineer could 
request, but only at certain tipples. Water 
could be obtained at B&O tanks, but long 
hours and many moves made great de- 
mands on coal piles aboard mine-run lo- 
comotives using saturated steam. 

The numerous saturated locomotives 
produced a great amount of cinders when 
the “fire knockers” cleaned the fires. 

At Clarksburg the area containing the 
ready tracks, the six-stall enginehouse, 
wye, water tank, and two railroad junc- 
tions occupied 5 or 6 acres. This compact 
area was gained by leveling off a small hill. 

Among the ready tracks, the lower or 
outermost track contained a long ash pit. 
When the clinkers and cinders were cool 
enough to handle they were simply shov- 
eled over the edge of the hill. 

Remnants of old fires went down the 
slope 40 or 50 feet to a clearing bordered 
by the West Fork River. None of the de- 
bris reached the river. Some clung to the 
slope, but in time gradually moved down- 
hill. This was an ideal way to get rid of a 
waste product, and the pattern remained 
the same for decades. 

It changed in 1925. That year a com- 
pany took advantage of the pile of cinders 
at the bottom of the slope. After getting 
permission to use this ever-increasing 
amount of waste material, a business was 


started on the small parcel of land along 
the West Fork River. 

A building was erected and produc- 
tion began . . . of cinder blocks. They 
were the same size as concrete blocks, but 
lighter and not as strong. Strong enough, 
though, for one-story buildings and used 
by many to build chicken houses. Cinder 
blocks were more porous than concrete 
blocks and allowed limited circulation of 
air — a bonus when housing chickens. 

Several times, from the ready track, I 
looked down and watched men wheeling 
cinders and clinkers inside the building. 
As at New Martinsville the material was 
crushed, screened, and stored. No doubt 
heated hoppers dried it. Then sand, cin- 
ders, and cement were formed into cin- 
der blocks. (Being a small operation, the 
blocks could have been made by hand.) 
Excess blocks were stored outside, where 
the binding agent — cement — hardened 
even more. 

The business was a success. Records 
reveal that Cincrete, Inc. of Clarksburg 
was incorporated March 24, 1925. The 
capital stock was $15,000 — a respectable 
sum then. Cincrete made cinder blocks at 
Clarksburg for more than 46 years. 

Again, a waste product from B&O lo- 
comotives — cinders — benefited many 
of the railroad’s neighbors. 


BORGON TANNER worked as a B&O 
fireman off and on until 1955; since then 
he’s been a printer, photographer, teacher, 
historical interpreter, and writer. This is his 
sixth CLAssic TRAINS byline. 
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The Best of Everything 


Good years in Providence 


College in Rhode Island cemented my ties to the New Haven and laid a foundation for the future 


BY CHRIS BURGER « Photos by the author 


I had a career 
goal that it would be railroad- 
ing. However, the path to that 

goal was in dispute with my parents. I 
wanted to look for a railroad job right out 
of high school in 1958. Whatever their 
doubts may have been about my ambi- 
tion (railroading was hardly considered a 
growth industry then, especially in New 
England), they never tried to change my 
mind — but they did think I should get a 
college degree first. The negotiated settle- 
ment was that Id try a year of college, and 
if I didn't like it or think it worthwhile, I 
could give it up and go railroading. 


aa 
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We had moved from Dedham, Mass., 
to White Plains, N.Y., after my sopho- 
more year in high school. I had a lot of 
friends in Massachusetts, and thought I'd 
like to be there or at least nearby. This led 
me to Providence College in Rhode Is- 
land, where my career goal suggested en- 
rolling in the school’s economics program. 

After my freshman year I took a sum- 
mer job with a New York Central signal 
construction gang based in Harmon, N.Y. 
— and I decided Id rather stay railroad- 
ing. I worked through that year in various 
signal department jobs and, briefly, in the 
car department when I was furloughed 
from the signal department. In the pro- 


cess I made contacts that led to subse- 
quent summer jobs and a path to NYC’s 
transportation department management 
training program. This, in turn led to my 
decision to go back to Providence College 
and get that economics degree. 

During part of the time that I was fur- 
loughed, I took a trip through the West 
using my employee pass. In those days a 
pass or brotherhood card would take you 
just about anywhere after a chat with the 
conductor or engine crew. It was a great 
trip, and I was turned down only once, at 
Wishram, Wash., on the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle. My pride was hurt, and I 
didn’t know whether to feel better or 


In 1959 at Brayton Avenue Yard, west of the Providence depot, a Fairbanks-Morse H16-44 works 
the yard, a freight approaches from the east, and PAs bring the Boston-bound Mayflower in. 
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worse when the brakeman said that my 
New England accent made the conductor 
suspicious that I was a “spotter” clandes- 
tinely monitoring crew performance. 


A NEW HAVEN TOWN 

Id become a New Haven Railroad fan 
while we lived in Dedham. Id ridden to 
and through Providence, too, but never 
spent much time there until college, 
where I found the city to be interesting 
and photogenic. Rail service by New Ha- 
ven predecessor roads began there in 
1835. The NH entered the scene in 1892 
via lease of the New York, Providence & 
Boston. The union station and associated 


Two of the Roger Williams RDCs depart Providence for Boston as two sets of PAs idle in the 


background in April 1959. This area has since been mostly covered by new construction. 


office and other buildings dated to 1898. 
Northrup Avenue Yard, located a mile or 
so east of the depot, built in 1922 as a rid- 
er hump, was the city’s principal freight 
facility. It was converted to car retarders 
in 1929 and operated as such until the 
late 1950s, by which time declining traffic 
made the hump uneconomical. Brayton 
Avenue Yard was about a half mile west 
of the depot and featured a small yard 
and team tracks handling mostly produce 
business. The Charles Street engine ter- 
minal, about halfway between the depot 
and Northrup Avenue, featured a round- 
house, turntable, and a few servicing 
tracks. In the steam era there had been 
another roundhouse and yard at nearby 
Oregon Street as well. With limited time, 
funds, and transportation options, I 
mostly stayed around the depot, Brayton 


Local and transfer jobs often ran with the caboose ahead of or right behind the locomotive. 
Here a train powered by an Alco Si passes a caboose just west of Providence station in 1962. 


Avenue, and Charles Street. 

Train service changed with each new 
timetable, and sometimes in between, but 
on the average there were 30-some pas- 
senger trains in each direction between 
Providence and Boston. They were about 
evenly split between Boston—New York 
“Shoreliners” and Boston-Providence lo- 
cals. The latter included a mix of locomo- 
tive-hauled equipment, standard Budd 
Rail Diesel Cars, and the lightweight 
RDC-based streamliner Roger Williams. 

During my later years at Providence 
College, I had a part-time job at the Bos- 
ton Model Railroad Co. near South Sta- 
tion, to which I commuted by train. Sat- 
urday’s eastward trip was on the Roger 
Williams cars with engineer Arthur Balou 
and fireman Nick Pasani. The schedule 
allotted 53 minutes for the 44 miles, with 
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three intermediate stops. My class sched- 
ule usually allowed for a day at the shop 
during the week as well. The trip back to 
Providence was usually on train 531 with 
the same engine crew as on Saturdays. 
The 69-minute schedule with a big train 
and stops at Back Bay, Route 128, Sharon, 
Foxboro, Mansfield, Attleboro, and Paw- 
tucket meant the usual pair of Alco PAs 
and their crew had their work cut out for 
them. A ride on the head end was always 
a thrill for me, although it was just anoth- 
er day at the office for Arthur and Nick. 


NIGHT FREIGHTS, NEW DIESELS 
Most of the New Havens through 
freights ran at night to avoid passenger 
train interference, and for better locomo- 
tive utilization. Occasionally, however, a 
freight would show up during the day 
along with the locals and yard transfers 
that ran through the depot. Most of the 


On a gloomy late af- 
ternoon at Provi- 
dence station, a PA 
has just cut off from 
the train it brought 
in from Boston while 
two FL9s stand with 
the westbound Mer- 
chants Limited. 


A three-car RDC 
local arrives from 
Boston during a 
raging March 1961 
snowstorm that has 
already dumped 
several inches on 
Providence. 


through jobs made The Alco PAs and crew exception was the 60 
their setouts and : Alco DL109 locomo- 
pickups at Northrup had their work cut out tives, which had estab- 
Avenue, but some did forthem,andarideon lished the New Haven 


so at Brayton Avenue. 
One of the more in- 
teresting local freight 
moves used Track 1 
of the depot to access the line to East 
Providence and Bristol via a tunnel under 
College Hill just east of the depot. Until 
the late 1930s this line was electrified and 
hosted open-platform M.U. cars. 

In the late ’50s the New Haven began 
acquiring its fleet of 60 diesel-electric/ 
straight-electric EMD FL9 passenger units 
and a like number of dual-service road- 
switchers from Fairbanks-Morse, Alco, 
and EMD. These allowed the retirement 
or reassignment of older diesels, but in 
my college years in Providence there were 
plenty of almost all types still in use. The 


the head end was 
always a thrill for me. 


as a pioneer in dual- 
service dieselization in 
the early 1940s. They 
had been retired fol- 
lowing the new power acquisition and 
cessation of “Old Colony” commuter ser- 
vice from Boston. 

The only one of the NH’s unique and 
ultimately unsuccessful FCD-II Mack rail 
buses to see regular service had run be- 
tween Providence and Worcester, Mass. It 
was gone before my college time, but I 
did see it in service during a trip to Prov- 
idence while I was in high school. 


LOCAL SHORT LINES 
My introduction to shortline railroad- 
ing came while I was in college, too. The 
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Moshassuck Valley Railroad, all of 2 miles 
long, connected with the New Haven at 
Northrup Avenue. The MV’s power was a 
GE 44-tonner, and I recall that its princi- 
pal cargo was horse manure from the 
Narragansett Race Track. The Warwick 
Railway, another 2-mile pike, connected 
to the New Haven at Cranston, R.I. I re- 
member it as a one-man operation using 
a 1920s-era GE gas-electric locomotive, 
No. 101. The Grafton & Upton, with its 
NYC and New Haven connections in 
Massachusetts, was also within striking 
distance of Providence. 

I did well enough scholastically in col- 
lege, although I confess to paying as much 
attention to the railroad as to my studies. 
There were, however, two instructors in 
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particular who provided support and in- 
spiration in my career. The head of the 
economics department was Rev. Charles 
B. Quirk, a recognized labor-relations ex- 
pert. His book The Dignity of Man was 
required reading in the labor-relations 
course that I took, knowing of its impor- 
tance in my chosen career. I don't re- 
member much about its contents, but 
have always thought the title was as good 
a guiding principle as any to what’s now 
called “Human Relations,” and, maybe 
more important, to management. 

Next is Robert M. Lynch, a retired 
public transit executive turned college 
economics instructor. My junior year term 
paper for his course was titled “Techno- 
logical Progress in Railroading” Lynch 


See more of Chris Burger's photos from his 


Providence years at 


: 4 

Sy Sa ae 

An Alco S1 emerges 
from the tunnel that 
carried the line 
from East Provi- 
dence under College 
Hill in October 1961. 


Author Chris Burger 
looks out from the 
rear cab of the 
2-mile Warwick Rail- 
way’s gas-electric 
locomotive at Crans- 
ton, R.I., in 1963. 


Jim McMahon 


told me it was “more p.r than economics,’ 
but liked it enough to grade it “A” and 
send a copy to New York Central presi- 
dent A. E. Perlman with a letter in sup- 
port of my railroading career goal. You 
don't forget things like that. 


CHRIS BURGER, re- 
tired since 1998 from a 
career with NYC, New 
Haven, C&NW, Central 
Vermont, and Central 
of Indiana, lives with his 
wife Rita in north-cen- 
tral Indiana. This is the 
fourth entry in his “Best 
of Everything” retro- 
spective series. 
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The Way It Was Tales from railfans and railroaders 


An RS3 leads Weehawken-bound train 964 at Haworth, N.J., 2 miles 
north of author Stoving’s station, Dumont, on March 13, 1959. New York 
Central ended its West Shore passenger service nine months later. 


John H. Lauterbach 


Summer commuter on New York 
Central's West Shore 


Twice-daily train and ferry rides highlighted a high school boy’s weekdays in 1953 


In June 1953, following a less-than- 
stellar junior year in high school (gar- 
nering what was called a “gentleman's 
C-minus” in algebra that saved me from 
having to go to summer school), I gave 
thought to how I might turn my summer 
vacation days into cash. My father 
worked in lower Manhattan and learned 
that a law firm in his building was look- 
ing for an office boy who could fill in 
over the summer for the firm's vacation- 
ing secretaries. I landed the job for the 
princely sum of $25 per week, which 
equated to about $18 per week after taxes, 
and about $14 per week after I shelled 
out $18.10 for each of two monthly com- 
mutation tickets. That didn’t leave much 
left for model railroad improvements, but 
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at least I'd get to ride two New York Cen- 
tral River Division (the former West 
Shore Railroad) trains and enjoy two fer- 
ry trips in New York Harbor five days a 
week. Another perk included a magnifi- 
cent view of the harbor from the law of- 
fice, which was on the south side of the 
36th floor of the Bank of Manhattan 
Building at 40 Wall Street. But woe to this 
office boy if he spent too much company 
time enjoying the view! 

Although the NYC sought to elimi- 
nate passenger service on the west side of 
the Hudson River as early as 1954, it still 
ran an impressive River Division com- 
muter operation in 1953. At the time of 
my summer employment, a total of 16 
trains, originating at Newburgh, West 


Haverstraw, and Tappan, N.Y.; and Du- 
mont, N.J., arrived at the venerable Wee- 
hawken Terminal on the Hudson be- 
tween 6:05 and 9:00 each weekday 
morning. The longest of these, Nos. 40 
and 42, departed Newburgh on their 
56-plus-mile journeys to Weehawken at 
4:45 and 6:05 a.m., respectively. The 
shortest were eight trains that originated 
in Dumont, only 13 miles out, although 
two of these did not take on passengers 
above West Englewood, 10 miles from 
Weehawken. Dumont was my station. 
At Weehawken, ferries carried Man- 
hattan-bound commuters to the foot of 
42nd Street on a 12-minute cross-river 
trip, or downriver on a 25-minute excur- 
sion to the foot of Cortlandt Street. Fol- 


lowing my dad's time-honored ritual, I 
rode train 204, which originated in Du- 
mont, picked up additional passengers 
about a mile south in Bergenfield, and 
then crossed to express track 2 for a fast 
ride to Weehawken. There I boarded a 
ferryboat for an 8:40 a.m. arrival at one of 
the Central's two decrepit downtown slips. 
Following a brisk walk to 40 Wall, I was 
able to open the office a couple of min- 
utes before the boss arrived at 9 oclock. 

The slips used by the New York Cen- 
tral at Cortlandt Street were once used by 
Pennsylvania Railroad ferries from Jersey 
City and were equipped with suspended 
ramps for upper-deck passenger loading 
and discharging. The Central's ferries 
were not built for this, so the ramps were 
in disuse. The Cortlandt Street ferry ser- 
vice was provided chiefly for commuters, 
and thus operated only on weekdays. It 
did not carry vehicular traffic. 

Still mourning the loss of the K-3, 
K-11, and K-14 Pacifics and the former 
Boston & Albany J-2 Hudsons that han- 
dled passenger trains on the West Shore 
until the previous year, I didn’t take much 
note of diesels at the time. Period photos 
suggest the Dumont trains were hauled 
by Lima and Baldwin 1,200 h.p. road- 
switchers in 1953, but I recall some trips 
behind Alco RS3s. I vividly remember at 
least one ride behind a 1,500 h.p. EMD 
GP7, looking quite speedy with its high 
hood and pointy front end, and that it 
seemed to both my dad and me that it 
gave us a faster ride to Weehawken. 


Glorious ferry ride 

As pleasant as the train rides were, the 
most memorable part of the commute 
was the glorious ferry ride from Wee- 
hawken down the Hudson River to Cort- 
landt Street. Immediately after leaving the 
Weehawken slips, I would see, to star- 
board, hundreds of automobiles stopped 
bumper-to-bumper on the elevated high- 
way leading to the Lincoln Tunnel, and I 
was thankful that I could enjoy a less 
stressful commute. My father loved the 
sea, and could name each of the ships 
docked along the river, its probable cargo, 
home port, and next port of call. The riv- 
er was filled with a variety of craft, in- 
cluding tugs, railroad carfloats, the white 
ferryboats of the Lackawanna Railroad, 
and the green-and-white boats of the Erie. 

After a day of running around to bor- 
row law books for attorneys and making 
numerous trips to the courts, the ferry 
ride back to Weehawken, usually on my 


NYC ferry Rochester has crossed the Hudson River from Weehawken as she approaches the 
dock at the foot of 42nd Street in — by the looks of the automobiles aboard — the 1920s or '30s. 


favorite boat, the Niagara, provided a re- 
laxing change of pace, as well as different 
vistas owing to the westering sun. The 
voyage was followed, when the boat was 
secure and the deck gates went up, by the 
inevitable stampede (commuters don't 
dally) for seating on the trains. The boat I 
took fed five trains, and I chuckled one 
time when it did not enter its usual slip, 
resulting in mass confusion as many of 
the rushing commuters 
sought their accus- 
tomed trains in unac- 
customed directions. 
By employee timetable, 
the five trains my boat 
fed were supposed to 
leave Weehawken on 
three-minute intervals, 
but I remember mine 
and another leaving at 


Holidays. See bac 
MCER 


nearly the same time hj. ff 


and running neck-and- 
neck through Wee- 
hawken Tunnel, with 
my train on track 2. 
Exactly 20 minutes 
after emerging into daylight, my home- 
bound train, No. 213, would come flying 
into Dumont at 6:15 p.m., with its skillful 
engineer making just the right brake pipe 
reduction to stop so the last car cleared 
the Madison Avenue crossing at the 
south end of the station by about 12 feet. 
But, kid that I was, I'd already be on the 
ground before the train stopped. Con- 


Fare, $14 10 


New York Central 


ductors and trainmen never closed the 
east-side traps on these commuter trips, 
so, regardless of what car my dad and I 
had been riding, I'd bail off just after the 
car’s open steps passed Madison Avenue. 
Then Id wait to walk home with my sure- 
ly bemused father, who, of course, would 
have waited to alight in a more dignified 
manner. Ah, youth! 

The operation would be greatly cur- 
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Monthly commuter tickets cut into author Stoving's $25 per week 
pay, but the train and boat rides were adventures in themselves. 


Richard L. Stoving collection 


tailed and simplified later, and sadly there 
would be no passenger service at all on 
the River Division by mid-December 
1959. My 1953 summer job might not 
have put much cash in my pocket, but it 
did provide a lifetime of memories of a 
daily routine that was followed by many 
other commuters and that would soon be 
lost to all forever. — Richard L. Stoving 
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The Way It Was 


High speed run on IC's 
Green Diamond 


An engineer sees what a pair of E units can really do 


| was blessed to be born into an Illi- 
nois Central family. My father, George 
Biscan, hired out at Clinton, Ill., 67 miles 
southwest of Gilman on the line to Spring- 
field and St. Louis, at the tender age of 16 
(later retiring in 1985 as Northern Divi- 
sion Operating Department Manager). 

With Clinton being the Springfield 
Division headquarters, Dad met many 
World War II-era railroaders, one of 
those being Jack Price. Jack was a hard- 
working man, and a railroader who was 
known to do everything “by the book” 

In the early 2000s, I was lucky enough 
to conduct two phone interviews with 
Jack about his service on IC passenger 
trains between Clinton and St. Louis. He 
related the following story to me. 

Starting in the mid-1950s, Jack had se- 
niority to be the fireman on the Chicago- 
St. Louis Green Diamond. One of my 
questions to Jack was about the rumored 
high-speed running of IC trains between 
Clinton and St. Louis. Jack commented 
that in the 1950s, the Green Diamond 
routinely hit the century mark between 
Clinton and Springfield (45 miles) and 
between and Mt. Olive and Alhambra (22 
miles). He added this was standard prac- 
tice — “nothing out of the ordinary.” 

Although fast running was routine, 
one evening in the late 1950s, when he 
was firing on southbound No. 21, stood 
out in his memory as the most unnerving 
experience he ever had in the cab of an 
IC passenger engine. Remember how 
Jack liked everything “by the book?” 
Well, 21’s engineer that day was George 
Cooley, who had a reputation for fast 
running. More specifically, according to 
Jack, Cooley was known as “liking to 
make em run and then burning brake 
shoes.” As 21 sped south through Litch- 
field and then Mt. Olive, George turned 
to Jack and quipped, “Let's see just how 
fast these units will run!” 

You see, south of Mt. Olive the IC was 
nearly tangent, slightly downhill, and had 
only a few rural road crossings until 
reaching Alhambra. With two E units 
and eight passenger cars in tow, engineer 
Cooley opened the throttle. The train be- 
gan to really move. 


footing fast wile standing still, Ic EG 4001 
idles at New Orleans in 1967. She and a sister 


helped the Governor's Special go out i in style. 
J. W. Swanberg 


Jack asked Cooley to back off, but was 
overruled. After a while, Cooley an- 
nounced they were making 120 mph and 
invited Jack to view the speedometer as 
proof. Jack finally relented. In his words, 
“T had never been on a train running this 
fast, ever.’ By this time, the speedometer 
needle was buried hard against the pin, 
visibly past the 120 mph mark. 

Jack reminded Cooley that he might 
want to start setting the brakes for the 15- 
mph curve at Alhambra. Calmly, Cooley 
replied, “Tll start pinching her down” 
Jack remembered looking back at the in- 
tense brake sparks and thick smoke en- 
veloping the train. 

Sadly, such escapades would not last, 
as passengers came to favor their autos 
on U.S. Route 66 and its successor, Inter- 
state 55. The Diamond was cut back to 
Springfield in May 1968, and Amtrak 
chose the GM&O’s historically dominant 
former Alton Route for its its Chicago-St. 
Louis trains, ending IC’s parallel service. 

Jack Price clearly remembered April 
30, 1971, when he was engineer on the fi- 
nal runs of the Governor’ Special, the 
Chicago-Springfield remnant of the Green 
Diamond. He confirmed that 1941-built 
E6s 4001 and 4003 “ran flawless that day, 
with no problems at all” For a lifelong IC 
passenger fan, that was good to hear, but 
bittersweet, as neither of those slant- 
nosed EMD racers was preserved. But IC’s 
Green Diamond will always live through 
great stories and photos. — Tom Biscan 


Dad's vacation train 


Remembering when Kentucky's Natural Bridge State Park hosted L&N Ten-Wheelers 


We're looking here at Louisville & 
Nashville train 8 standing at Natural 
Bridge, Ky., in the 1930s. There's quite a 
story behind this photo. During the Great 
Depression, my father, Tom Hamilton, 
started his a 40-year career as an advertis- 
ing salesman for the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Even though his job required him to 
meet advertisers in person, he had no car, 
but he was able to get all around town on 
public transportation. When it came to 
his vacations, he always had the rail op- 
tion to get him where he wanted to go. He 
liked trains, but he wasn’t really a railfan. 
One of dad’s favorite destinations for 
recreation was Natural Bridge State Park 
in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. 
Rails came to the area in 1888 when the 
Kentucky Union Railroad arrived. A few 
years later, KU’s successor, the Lexington maeee . Pas tie 
& Eastern, established a park on the site. L&N Ten-Wheeler 315 takes water during a stop at Kentucky's Natural Bridge State Park with 
Louisville & Nashville, which coveted the __ train 8 in 1937 or '38. The photographer will board this train for his return trip to Cincinnati. 


Tom Hamilton, Denny Hamilton collection 
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L&E for its abundant timber business and 
its access to the coalfields of eastern Ken- 
tucky, acquired the line in 1910. However, 
when the L&N developed a heavy-duty 
parallel coal line via Ravenna, Ky., the 
Natural Bridge line became redundant. 

Cincinnatians became familiar with 
the railroad-owned park in the 1920s, as 
the L&N ran direct excursion trains 
there. The distance was 135 miles, using 
the Atlanta main line to Winchester, Ky., 
then the branch line to the park. In 1928, 
the round-trip rail fare was $2.10. The ex- 
cursion trains ended around 1930, but it 
was still possible to get there using regu- 
lar trains from Cincinnati and connect- 
ing to the branch line at Winchester. 

Of course, the big attraction was Nat- 
ural Bridge itself. Part of the sandstone 
cliffs that line the canyon like a great stone 
curtain, it sits almost a thousand feet 
above a canyon floor. The L&N invested. 
in its park to lure visitors, including im- 
proving trails and campgrounds, then 
deeded it to the Kentucky Parks Commis- 
sion in 1926. The state got a first-class 
tourist destination, and the L&N was able 
to exit the park management business. 

The train Dad photographed at Natu- 


ral Bridge originated at Beattyville, Ky., 
and it will take him to Winchester to 
connect to a Cincinnati-bound train. En- 
gine 315 is a 1903 Baldwin 4-6-0. Dad 
couldn't remember the year he took the 
picture, but likely it was 1937 or °38. 
Though it looks good in the photo, the 
Ten- Wheeler was scrapped in 1939. 

Ina second picture, Dad caught the 
engineer oiling around. Even though he 
couldnt be sure of the year, Dad knew his 
name: Matt Daley. After fighting in World 
War II in the Pacific, then raising a family 
during the next two decades, Dad re- 
membered the name of the engineer who 
helped him get home one day long ago. 

The train is standing on a fill in the 
middle of a Red River tributary, and after 
the railroad was abandoned in 1942, the 
fill was altered into an island. Today it is 
known as Hoedown Island, and on sum- 
mer Saturday nights you can take in a live 
bluegrass band under the stars. You can 
even learn how to square dance or do the 
Kentucky Two-Step, and just maybe you 
can suggest that the fiddler do a rendition 
of Orange Blossom Special on the very 
spot where handsome Ten- Wheelers 
once stood. — Denny Hamilton 


Missed opportunity 


Which would you choose: a Pennsy K4 or a Jersey Central diesel? 


L&N engineer Matt Daley takes a break from 
oiling around his slide-valve 4-6-0 during 
train 8's stop at Natural Bridge State Park. 


Tom Hamilton, Denny Hamilton collection 


A PRR 4-6-2 (top) and a CNJ diesel (above) lay 
over at Bay Head Junction, N.J., in summer 
1952. Author Levin could ride one of them. 
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of Belmar, N.J., on the 
New York & Long Branch Railroad, joint- 
ly operated by the Pennsylvania and the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. Our 
next-door neighbor on 8th Avenue was 
James S. Watson, who at that time was 
the General Coal Freight Manager for the 
Jersey Central. He was a warm and out- 
going gentleman, and one day he treated 
my cousin Barry Levitt and me to a tour 
of the passenger yard and loop at Bay 


Head Junction, where the NY&LB ended 
about 7 miles south of Belmar. Like many 
places in that era of motive power transi- 
tion, Bay Head hosted a mix of steam 
and diesel locomotives. 

After the yard tour, my cousin and I 
were given the opportunity to ride in the 
engine cab on a train out of Bay Head to 
Point Pleasant, the next station north. We 
even had a choice: a gritty old Pennsy K4 
Pacific, or one of the Jersey Central’s new- 
fangled Fairbanks-Morse road-switchers. 


Steam engines were still common then, 
and as youngsters we didn't appreciate 
that they would be gone in a few short 
years; diesels, on the other hand, were 
new and exciting. So. . . we chose the 
diesel, and soon we were on our way to 
Point Pleasant, where my father was wait- 
ing to pick us up. It was my first ride on a 
locomotive. The train was CNJ 3322 to 
Jersey City and the engineer was a gentle- 
man whose last name was Koch. 

After that initial cab ride with Mr. 
Koch, my cousin and I would often take 
our bikes and the family’s outgoing mail 
to meet train 3322, which was due at Bel- 
mar at 4:14 p.m. Why the mail? CNJ train 
3322 carried a working Railway Post Of- 
fice car, and wed deposit the letters in the 
mail slot on the side of the car. 

On those days when Mr. Koch was on 
3322, Duncan, the Belmar baggageman, 
would let us stow our bikes in the bag- 
gage room. While Mr. Fenton, who drove 
the green Ford pick-up truck with the 
mail from the Post Office, was loading 
the sacks into the RPO, we would climb 
up into the cab for the 2.7-mile sprint to 
Asbury Park. The power was either a 
1500-series FM H15-44 road-switcher or 
one of CNJ’s unique Baldwin 2000-series 
double-end cab units. Occasionally Mr. 
Koch would let us open the throttle “all 
the way” to accelerate out of the station 
and over the Shark River drawbridge. 

Despite those wonderful rides with 
Mr. Koch, I’ve come to see our choice 
that day to pass up a ride on a Pennsylva- 
nia K4 as a missed opportunity, one that 
comes only once in a lifetime. Ah, the 
immaturity of youth! — Bennett Levin 


Retired from an engineering career, Ben- 
nett Levin is owner of Juniata Terminal 

Co., operator of two restored PRR E8s, a 
PRR office car, and other equipment. 


The winner: Levin sits in the cab of Jersey 
Central H15-44 No. 1508 before riding it out of 
Bay Head. The K4 simmers nearby, ignored. 


Three photos: Moe Levin, Bennett Levin collection 
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For four years in the 1950s, the future 
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Wabash Railroad Color Pictorial 

Western Pacific Color Pict. Vol. 1 $49.95 / Vol. 2 $59. 95 
Wisconsin Central Heritage Vols. 1 or 2 all color ea $59.95 


If ordered direct we offer FREE SHIPPING (U.S. only) 


pus aad Sort ns 
14618 VaLtey View Ave - La Mirapa, CA 90638-4351 
Phone Orders: 714-521-4259 
email orders: fourwayswest @ca.rr.com 
Visit our website = www.fourwayswest.com 


Car Stop 


— 
AUMIS Siuat 


Streetcars of 
st. Petersburg 


between the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and Tampa Bay named by a Russian immigrant for his 
hometown, was founded in 1888, the same year Frank Sprague’s 
landmark electric street railway began operation in Richmond, 
Va. Backed by real estate developers, the St. Petersburg & Gulf 
Railway began with a single, secondhand car in 1903; by 1915 
the system, nearly all single track, had essentially reached its 
51-mile peak. Falling tourist ridership and rising costs during 
World War I forced the StP&G into bankruptcy, and the city 
bought the property for scrap value in 1919. The reconstituted 
St. Petersburg Municipal Railways turned a profit until the Flor- 
ida land boom went bust in 1927. World War II brought a spike 
in traffic (St. Pete was by then an established, year-round city), 
prompting the acquisition of cars from Miami and Fort Wayne 
to augment the 26 single-truck and 16 double-truck Birney cars 
already on the roster. As elsewhere, St. Petersburg stampeded to 
buses after the war, and the last trolley ran on May 7, 1949. These 
1942 photos of well-kept cars 110 (above) and ex-Fort Wayne 
car 119 give no hint that the end is just seven years in the future. 


Two photos:, W. C. Janssen, Krambles-Peterson Archive 
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Classics Today Where to find living railroad history 


‘Americas Oldest Short Line’ 
thrives in the 21st century 


Pioneer tourist line Strasburg Rail Road embraces steam railroading heritage in a digital world 


BY KURT BELL 


ion mu 
si = [oa 


SSS a 


‘Ing a signature Strasburg scene, Decapod 90 passes Cherry Hill, roughly the midpoint of the 4.5- mile short line, with: a sfeaular afternoon train. 


;’ Pennsylvania's Strasburg 

Rail Road Co. (SRC) is widely considered 
to be the oldest North American railroad 
in continuous operation under its origi- 
nal charter. Best known for running a full 
roster of steam locomotives on a regular 
schedule of passenger and freight trains 
through Lancaster County’ Amish coun- 
try for almost six decades, the Strasburg’s 
impeccable safety record, impressive rid- 
ership statistics, and faithful adherence to 
“fixing the machine right” has elevated the 
operation to world-class status and the 
gold standard of American tourist lines. 

The 4.5-mile pike has linked the town 
of Strasburg with Leaman Place (near 
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Paradise), where a connection was made 
with what would become the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad’s Philadelphia—Harrisburg 
main line in August 1852, 20 years after 
the state legislature granted a charter to 
local businessmen. This unremarkable 
road provided a lifeline for a feed mill 
just east of Strasburg where coal, lumber, 
feed, grain, and milk were interchanged 
with trains twice a day until the 1920s. 
The weed-choked track had fences across 
it that had to be taken down on each run, 
and even caught the attention of Lucius 
Beebe and Charles Clegg in Mixed Train 
Daily. Secondhand PRR 4-4-0s plied the 
line until 1926, when management bought 
a 20-ton Plymouth locomotive, becoming 


Chris Pollock 


one of the first common carriers in the 
Western Hemisphere to go all-internal 
combustion. Hurricane damage, com- 
bined with stiff competition from trucks, 
halted operations in late 1956. 


RESCUED BY 24 VPs 

In 1958 the railroad was rescued by 24 
investors — half businessmen, half rail- 
fans — led by Henry K. Long and Donald 
ELL. Hallock, both local industrialists, who 
enticed participation by making everyone 
a vice president. They planned to haul 
freight, but when the Reading Company 
donated a 1911 air-brake instruction car, 
the Strasburg entered the tourist business 
on January 4, 1959. The timing could not 


Special aienis, like this pre-Christmas train 
with passengers’ trees on a flatcar behind 


Mogul 89, are increasingly important to SRC. 
Chris Pollock 


have been better, coming just as the pub- 
lic began to discover the allure of Amish 
country. SRC men set to work repairing 
the track and acquiring old wooden 
coaches from the Maryland & Pennsylva- 
nia and other roads. 

The railroad grew dramatically. A new 
terminal sprouted from a cornfield where 
the line crossed a state highway east of 
Strasburg. An 1882 Reading depot from 
nearby East Petersburg was brought to the 
site, and an enginehouse, gift shop, grill, 
and parking lot appeared. Steam returned 
on Labor Day weekend 1960 in the form 
of ex-Canadian National 0-6-0 7312 (SRC 
31). More equipment joined the roster, 
notably leased PRR 4-4-0 1223, an ex- 
Reading 0-4-0 (one of only three surviv- 
ing Camelbacks), a Pennsy GE 44-ton die- 
sel, and several Boston & Maine coaches. 

Annual ridership in the 1960s for the 
45-minute round trip was in the hundreds 
of thousands and kept growing. In 1967, 
the road purchased 2-10-0 No. 90 from 
Colorado’ Great Western Railway to 
handle longer trains. In 1969, SRC pro- 
vided the 1223 and four cars for the 20th 
Century Fox production of Hello, Dolly! 
The next summer, a new passing siding 
enabled the start of half-hourly service. 

Through the 1970s and ’80s the rail- 
road continued to grow. Canadian Na- 
tional 2-6-0 No. 89 arrived in 1972. In’75 
the state-owned and -operated Railroad 
Museum of Pennsylvania, one of the fin- 
est interpretive rail museums in the 
world, opened across the street. Veteran 
Class I employees taught the cornfield 
railroaders how to run, repair and main- 
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COLEBROOKDALE RAILROAD 
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Discover the Secret Valley in the Splendor of the Edwardian Era, 
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Decapod 90 and 4-8-0 No. 475 are at Leaman Place with freight cars received in interchange from the Norfolk Southern local that works 


Amtrak’s Harrisburg line on December 28, 2016. The doubleheader will add coaches before departing for East Strasburg as a true mixed train. 


tain steam. In 1983 SRC leased PRR 7002 
from the state collection and returned it to 
operation. The sleek 4-4-2 would double- 
head with PRR 1223 on a series of main- 
line excursions on Conrail and Amtrak to 
points including Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia in 1985 and ’86 until fallout from 
Norfolk Southern’s Dismal Swamp derail- 
ment ended the off-line trips. 

As the Strasburg entered the 1990s it 
would produce an ornate new parlor car, 
dining car, and inaugurate a dinner train 
service. It acquired and overhauled Nor- 
folk & Western 4-8-0 No. 475, which en- 
tered service in 1994. Now SRC rostered 
an impressive array of equipment that in- 
cluded seven steam locomotives, two die- 
sels, two gasoline engines, a doodlebug 
from a local short line, 19 passenger cars, 
and 13 freight cars. The road was riding a 
wave of tourism fueled by the 1985 
Amish-themed film Witness, but after a 
good streak, patronage peaked in 1991 at 
475,537 passengers, then dwindled. Tour- 
ist preferences were changing — a simple 
train ride wasmt going to cut it anymore. 


TRYING NEW IDEAS 

When Linn Moedinger, son of Wil- 
liam Moedinger, one of the 1958 inves- 
tors, assumed the presidency in 2000, he 
felt empowered to try new things. Al- 
ready, “Day Out With Thomas” events 
had proved an enormous success, having 
debuted in 1998; highlighted by a 
“Thomas” locomotive that shop crews 
fashioned from an old 0-6-0T, “DOWT” 
continues to be staged three times a year, 
providing a significant revenue stream. 
Moedinger polled his staff for new ideas, 
many of which were tried, but not all 
were lasting successes. “Steampunk” 
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events, vintage baseball games, and a pin- 
ball-machine coach, all aimed at younger 
audiences not accustomed to visiting the 
Strasburg, ran their course. Sheffey Inte- 
grated Marketing, SRC’s publicity part- 
ner, built a new website with online tick- 
eting and expanded the marketing into 
social media platforms. In 2018 the rail- 
road will stage “Easter Bunny Trains” in 
the spring, “The Great Train Robbery” 
three times a year, and new events in- 
cluding “Jazz at the Strazz” in August, 
and “Strasburg Spooktacular” in October. 

Christmas trains have been a tradition 
since 1959. In the 2000s the railroad 
branded its holiday trains as “Santa's Par- 
adise Express” replete with carolers, brass 
musicians, and of course Santa Claus 
himself, which drew sell-out crowds. A 
spin-off, the “Night Before Christmas 
Train,’ debuted a few years ago on Friday 
evenings in November and December. A 
“Tree Train” has also been operated on 
one Saturday in December to allow folks 
to pick their tree and have it delivered to 
Strasburg by train. 

Surveys revealed that the public want- 
ed more interactive, hands-on experienc- 
es. A new component in daily operations, 
today known as “Fun Extras,” began in 
2001. Kids with wristbands can whiz 
around a small track on “cranky cars, 
hand-propelled cars that date to the 
1930s. Or families can ride together on 
amusement park-style trains powered by 
century-old Cagney live steam engines. 
Others can try a classic pump-style hand- 
car along a short track. A popular combi- 
nation joint ticket with the Railroad Mu- 
seum of Pennsylvania debuted in 2006. 

For railfans who want to get close to 
the grit and machinery of steam railroad- 


Chris Pollock 


ing, there are behind-the-scenes tours of 
the backshop, carshops, and enginehouse. 
The daily tours allow folks to see SRC’s 
50x170-foot backshop fully equipped 
with drill presses, a 90-inch wheel lathe, a 
600-ton wheel press, a 3x10-foot milling 
machine, a 10-ton overhead traveling 
crane, drop tables, and other machinery. 
The building also sports 8-inch concrete 
floors, and last year saw an expansion 
nearly doubling its size to accommodate 
a growing tide of outside contract work 
for other steam operators. Tourgoers see 
many young faces among the mechanical 
forces, a program Moedinger has cham- 
pioned in which veterans work alongside 
young people to pass along their skills, 
his personal vision as he nears his own 
retirement after 50-plus years with the 
railroad. A new Hostling Tour allows 
small groups to witness the firing up of a 
locomotive for to the day’s operations. 
Partnerships with outside organiza- 
tions have proved fruitful. A portion of 
ticket sales has been committed to the 
Lancaster Farmland Trust to preserve 
disappearing farmland within the rail- 
road's viewscape. There is also a joint ef- 
fort to raise $1 million to restore to oper- 
ation Long Island Rail Road 4-6-0 No. 39, 
owned by the Railroad Museum of Long 
Island, to which the Strasburg will match 
$1 million. Raising the bar on food ser- 
vices, the road upgraded its culinary of- 
ferings by partnering with a local restau- 
rant to run the Trackside Café and dining 
car Lee E. Brenner. In addition to daily 
lunch service there are now Wine and 
Cheese Trains, Murder Mystery Dinner 
Trains, Oktoberfest, Amish Feast, Wing 
Nights, holiday-themed dinners, and 
Breakfast Aboard the Christmas Tree 


Plymouth gas- sinechianlcal No. 1, bought new by the Strasburg in 11926, crosses the road's oily 
bridge (replaced in 2011 by a concrete span) with a westbound tourist train in late fall 1959. 


Train. Acquisition of a liquor license has 
enabled SRC to provide alcoholic bever- 
ages in First Class, Dining, and Presi- 
dent's Car where passengers may enjoy a 
selection of beer, wine, and cocktails. 


BOOSTING FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

Not as obvious to the average tourist 
passenger is the Strasburg’s growing 
freight operation. In 2005 Exide Battery, 
SRC’s only customer of plastic pellet hop- 
pers, found new sources of raw plastic, 
leaving the railroad bereft of freight and 
risking loss of its common-carrier status. 
Management embarked on a marketing 
program to restore business. Using an ex- 
New York Central SW8 acquired in 2008, 
the Strasburg has built up its freight base 
from just under 100 carloads per year to 
more than 300 in 2017. Traffic is mostly 
inbound thrice-weekly and includes rail- 
to-truck transfer of grains, bulk feed ad- 
ditives, dry fertilizers, and lumber. The 
road is also equipped to handle bulk 
transfers from truck to rail car, public 
team track access, and transloading of 
liquid products that travel by tank car. 

Hauling freight has made the Stras- 
burg eligible for PennDOT public-private 
partnership grants to upgrade the track 
with heavier rail and ballast and to build 
a new 20-foot concrete-arch bridge to re- 
place an aging underpass used by a farm- 
er to access his crops. Mixed trains and 
steam freights run periodically, both with 
revenue cars and as railfan photographer 
charters with historic equipment, made 
more realistic by the restoration of en- 
gines to their pre-Strasburg appearance. 

What’ in the Strasburg’s future? 
Among the projects in the works are the 
installation of turntables at each end of 


Kurt Bell collection 


In October 1960, newly arrived 0-6-0 No. 31 
pulls into a crowded East Strasburg station. 


Kurt Bell collection 


the line (SRC engines always face west); a 
station at Leaman Place for connecting 
service with Amtrak; a roundhouse; and 
a new app that will allow passengers rid- 
ing the train to listen to the onboard nar- 
ration in real time, with extras. More 
than 14 million people have ridden the 
“Road to Paradise” since 1959, a testimo- 
ny to the line’s success. 

Today, the Strasburg has renewed op- 
timism as it embarks on an exciting fu- 
ture. If you haven't visited recently, return 
soon. If you enjoy steam, there is much 
new to see, do, and enjoy. 


KURT BELL was an SRC conductor for 25 
years. His book, Strasburg Rail Road in 
Color (co-authored with Jeremy Plant) was 
published by Morning Sun Books in 2015. 
He thanks Linn Moedinger, Craig Lefever, 
Stephen Weaver, and Chris Pollock for their 
help. He wrote about William Moedinger’s 
photography in our Summer 2005 issue. 
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SAN FRANCISCO rEnSULA ROUTE 
CIRGA 1954 


CATENARY VIDEO PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 144 
El Granada, CA. 94018 
www.catenaryvideo.com 


Classic Steam Audio CD 


+ $3.00 S&H 
Check or M.0. 


50 tracks 

° On-train 
& Trackside 

* Historic 
revenue and 
fairwell runs 


* Plus South 


African 
Steam 


-B-4 
The Ultimate 4-3-4 
Tribute Collector's Edition 


/ Semaphore Records 
gs) P.O. Box 22304, Alexandria, VA 22304 | visa 
lo WWW. SemaphoreRecords. com 
Inquiries, check orders - 202-255-4043 oscover 
Credit card orders only - 610-999-9809 —<! 


ROY CAMPBELL COLLECTION 
PHOTO BOOKS 


End production December 31, 2017 
When they’re gone, they’re gone 


www.merrillpublishingassociates.com 


42"™ ANNUAL KANE COUNTY 
Railroadiana & Model Train Show & Sale 
Sunday, June 10, 2018 ¢ 10AM-3PM 
Kane County Fairgrounds 
525 S Randall Rd, St. Charles, IL 


Admission $6.00 w/tax ¢ Tables $60 
For info contact: RussFierce@aol.com or 847-358-1185 


www.RRShows.com 


27" ANNUAL CHICAGO 
Railroadiana & Model Train Show & Sale 
Sunday, October 21, 2018 ¢ 10AM-3PM 
Kane County Fairgrounds 
525 S Randall Rd, St. Charles, IL 


Admission $6.00 w/tax ¢ Tables $60 
For info contact: RussFierce@aol.com or 847-358-1185 


www.RRShows.com 


VIDEO STARTING AT $4.99 


DVDs Northeast, Colorado, Midwest, 
d ALCO/MLW, fallen flags, more. 
a0 LSASE for brochure to: TTP, 
DOWNLOADS Box 808, Colchester, VT 05446 


www.vermontmadevideos.com 
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RAILROAD ATTRACTION DIRECTORY 
STEP BACK IN TIME to experience the golden age of railroading. North America’s 
railroad museums and tourist lines provide affordable fun for the whole family! 
Plan your complete vacation with visits to these leading attractions. For information 
on advertising in this section, call Mike Yuhas toll-free at 888-558-1544, Ext 625. 


‘COLORADO Golden 
COLORADO RAILROAD MUSEUM 


Colorado 
RSIJLROAD 


—\ 
.—~ Museum « 


Lod P PAN 2 pee 

There’s something amazing about trains. The familiar whistle 
has always promised adventure. Experience it again with a vis- 
it to the Colorado Railroad Museum, one of the top 10 railroad 
museums in the United States with one of the largest collec- 
tions of narrow-gauge equipment. The 15-acre rail yard also 
features a roundhouse restoration facility and renowned library. 
Train rides throughout the year. Group rates and programs 
available. 


ColoradoRailroadMuseum.org 800-365-6263 


ILLINOIS Monticello 


MONTICELLO RAILWAY MUSEUM 
992 Iron Horse Place — Monticello Illinois 61856 


Ride beautifully-restored diesel and steam trains every 
Saturday and Sunday, May thru October. Steam using 
Southern 2-8-0 No. 401 one weekend a month. Sched- 
ules and information at MRYM.org. Charter our business or 
dining cars — or a whole train — for your group. 
I-72 at Exit 166. Bus Parking — Picnic Grove — Exhibit Cars. 


Surrounded by Lincoln Sites! Ei 


NEW HAMPSHIRE North Conway 


CONWAY SCENIC RAILROAD 
38 Norcross Circle - PO Box 1947 


r 
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Enjoy an authentic railroading experience on vintage 
trains, all departing from our 1874 Victorian Station in 
North Conway Village. 1 to 52 hours roundtrip excursions 
with 1st Class dining options. Children under 4 ride Free 
in Coach on the Valley Trains. 


ConwayScenic.com 800-232-5251 
PENNSYLVANIA Marysville 
BRIDGEVIEW BED & BREAKFAST 
810 S. Main St. 

Lately, train watching 


around The Bridgeview 
B&B has been extremely 
exciting with motive 


BRIDGEVIEW 
power from BNSF, UP, = 
KCS, CP, CN, CSX and 


Ferromex often leading, plus add NS heritage units into the 
mix and you have some amazing lashup possibilities! Trains 
entering or exiting Enola Yard pass right by our front porch. 
From the spacious decks and sitting room, you can watch 
the Susquehanna River, Blue Mountains and train action on 
Rockville Bridge! Plus, visit Hershey, Gettysburg, and PA Dutch 
Country! Comfortable rooms all with private baths, A/C, Wifi, 
and a tasty breakfast are included with your stay. Take a virtual 
tour on our website and check us out on Facebook for daily 
updates, pictures and guest comments. 


www.bridgeviewbnb.com 717-957-2438 


PENNSYLVANIA Robertsdale 


FRIENDS OF THE EAST BROAD TOP 
550 Main Street 
Visit the East Broad Top Railroad’s original southern 
operating terminus. Museum open first and_ third 
weekends, May through September, 10-5 Saturdays and 
1-4 Sundays. Special hours in October. 


MRYM.org www.febt.org 814-635-2388 
INDIANA Connersville | TEXAS Grapevine 
WHITEWATER VALLEY RAILROAD GRAPEVINE VINTAGE RAILROAD 


5th and Grand 
Travel through time on Indiana’s most scenic railroad. 
33-mile round trip to Metamora, May through Oct. Special 
events Feb through Dec. Vintage diesels: 1951 Lima-Ham 
750HP SW, 1954 EMD/Milw. SD10. Gift Shop. 


www.whitewatervalleyrr.org 765-825-2054 
NEBRASKA North Platte 


GOLDEN SPIKE TOWER & VISITOR CENTER 
1249 N Homestead Rd 


Eight story tower offering a panoramic view of the Union 
Pacific’s Bailey Yard, the world’s largest classification yard. 
Thousands of railcars every day! 


Located minutes off of I-80 and Hwy 83 
Hours: Open 9am-7pm daily 


Twilight Tours (open past sunset) the 3rd Saturday of 
each month 


www.goldenspiketower.com 308-532-9920 
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705 S. Main St. 


Step back in time 
aboard the Grape- 
vine Vintage 
Railroad! — Featur- 
ing four enclosed 
circa 1925 passen- 
ger coaches, two 
circa 1927 open-air 
coaches, Engine 
2248 - an 1896 
steam engine - and a 1953 GP-7 diesel engine, this train is 
the perfect excursion for the entire family. Hop aboard for 
round trips from Grapevine’s Cotton Belt Railroad Depot 
to Fort Worth’s Historic Stockyards, as well as a series of 
special events throughout the year. 


www.gvrr.com 817-410-3185 


WISCONSIN Green Bay 


NATIONAL RAILROAD MUSEUM 

2285 S. Broadway 
All Aboard! Explore the UP Big Boy, Eisenhower's WWII command 
train, the exhibit Pullman Porters: From Service to Civil Rights, and 
our new exhibit entitled “The Jay W. Christopher Transportation 
China Collection: Travel and the Era of Fine Dining by Air, Land, 
and Sea.” View the Bauer Drumhead collection — 40 illuminated 
passenger train tail signs. Open year round. 


www.nationalrrmuseum.org 
YOUR STATE 


Advertise your tourist 
railroad here! 


Contact Mike Yuhas at 888-558-1544 Ext. 625 


920-437-7623 
Your City 


WISCONSIN 


WAUPACA DEPOT 
525 Oak Street 


Waupaca 


Visit the beautiful Chain O’Lakes and discover Waupaca’s 
history! Step back in time and tour the historic Railroad 
Depot, once the hub of Waupaca. The restored Depot, 
built in 1907, features a model train display and pieces 
of railroad history on the grounds. Depot hours: 12-5, 
weekends and holidays 

Email: director@waupacahistoricalsociety.org 


www.waupacahistoricalsociety.org 715-256-9980 
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Bumping Post 


Gateway to Yosemite 


from Merced in 
California’s Central Valley east to a point just outside Yosemite 
National Park designated El Portal. Passenger service began on 
May 15, 1907, to a temporary terminal, replaced the following 
year by the 25x143-foot station pictured here. Designed by YV 
Chief Engineer G. H. Nickerson in the rustic style that soon be- 
came popular for national park buildings, it housed a baggage 
room, freight room, agent's office, and an open-sided waiting 
room. In the 1920s the railroad enclosed the waiting room and 
erected a single-track, 125-foot-long train shed that sheltered 
passengers transferring to vehicles that took them into the park. 


Although El Portal regularly hosted through Pullmans, some 
carrying U.S. presidents and other celebrities, the opening of a 
highway cut deeply into YV’s passenger business. Saddled with 
heavy construction debt, the picturesque road was further buf- 
feted by the closure of major freight shippers, Merced River 
flooding, loss of a mail contract, and the virtual cessation of 
tourist traffic during World War II. Abandonment came in 1945, 
and the El Portal depot succumbed to fire in 1949. In the final 
years, the typical train was as pictured here: a 1907 4-4-0 pulling 
ex-SP baggage-RPO No. 107 and coach-parlor-observation 330, 
both of which survive today on the Niles Canyon Railway. 


Main photo, Millard Brown; inset, James L. Watson 
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